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THE MARKET TURNS. 


After having traded in a_ buyers’ 
market for several years, nurserymen 
find a decided change thus early in the 
spring season. Buying this year will 
not have the proportions of boom vears 
by any manner of means, but the im- 
provement is sufficiently marked to re 
veal seareities of many items in nurs- 
ery catalogues. To some extent this is 
the effect of too little propagation in 
previous seasons, Another factor is 
the great amount of nursery stock 
used for planting in government proj- 
ects last vear and this. Much more 
government money will be put into 
roadside plantings and park areas, fur- 
ther affecting the market. 

There is no question, however, that 
private buyers have money again—or 
a great number of them—and they are 
interested in the improvement of their 


r 
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home grounds to make up for the vears 
when little or nothing was done. Be 
tween the distribution of government 
funds and the larger turnover of money 
in consequence of improved business, 
sales are decided!y on the upgrade. 
The buyers who withheld their orders 
on a deelining market are the ones 
who buy on the rise. Make sure that 
vour customers are acquainted with the 
situation, cover your requirements for 
spring and be ready to profit by the 
increased demand. 





STOCK FOR ACRE TRACTS. 


While government projects for sub 
sistence farming, where it consists of 
the removal of families to areas where 
agriculture is their sole means of live- 
lihood, is likely to be of questionable 
success in view of experiments already 
undertaken, a modification of the idea 
is gaining a popular following which 
probably will increase, 

In the districts adjacent to metro 
politan centers, no longer is there de 
mand for suburban homes, Where for- 
merly the real estate subdivider used 
to sell a lot on which a bungalow or 
small house would rise, demand is felt 
today for tracts of from one to five 
acres on the paved highways, where 
the wage-earner who is emploved only 
part of each week may grow vege 
tables, raise chickens or produce some 
other crop. The factory hand who 
works only three or four days a week 
may live in a cheap dwelling on such 
property at small cost, and what he 
grows or raises will lighten his grocery 
bill or possibly add something to his 
income, 

Some berry plants and bushes and 
a few fruit trees may well form a part 
of the planting on these tracts. If 
the owners are successful in enlarging 
their income, they will want material 


for ornamental plantings later, if not 
at the outset. 

This change in the phase of the real 
estate market should be recognized by 
nurserymen., Their literature directed 
to the small suburban home owner 
should be changed to the roadside 
dweller on the subsistence acre or two. 





THE TULIP TREE. 


The tulip tree is frequently seen in 
the eastern United States on front 
lawns in the form of small specimens 
as shown on the front cover of this 
issue, 

The tulip tree, Liriodendron tulipif- 
era, is also called saddle tree. canoe- 
wood, whitewood, vellow peplar and 
blue poplar. The bark is somewhat 
like that of the ash, but is lighter and 
has fewer diamond-shaped furrows, 
The twigs are smooth, brown and aro- 
matic. The flowers are tulip-shaped, 
two inches across, greenish white, with 
an orange band at the base. The 
leaves are saddle-shaped, three to five 
inches long, with a broad, truncate 
apex. The leaf is attached entirely 
around the stem. The tree bears rather 
cone-like brown fruit made up of winged 
seeds, 

The tulip tree prefers a deep, rich, 
moist soil and is found naturally along 
streams and in semiswampy places, 
It should always be balled and bur- 
lapped when moved, as it is difficult to 
transplant. In the nursery it should 
be transplanted every two years in 
light soil. The trees are most easily 
transplanted when 3 vears old or 
younger. 

Propagation is by seeds, which should 
be sown as soon as ripe. The seeds 
have low fertility. Young plants make 
long succulent roots, so that they must 
be transplanted for several successive 


springs. 
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Building the Rock Garden 


Selection of Stone and Its Handling Are Discussed in the Second 
Article of This Series by William H. E. Beckstrom, F. R. H. S. 


Rocks are interesting in themselves 
and are in many cases objects of great 
natural beauty. However, as individual 
objects of beauty they have no place 
in the rock garden. 

The matter of selecting stone is to 
some extent dependent upon personal 
taste, but it would be well to keep in 
mind that stone native to the region 
in which the rock garden is to be built 
should be used if it has the necessary 
qualities. 

Field stones, or niggerheads, may, if 
ingeniously handled, be used with fair 
success. Not having marked lines of 
stratification they do not lend them- 
selves to the same type of construction 
that stratified forms of stone do. Field 
stones are pleasingly colorful, and per- 
haps the best way to handle them is to 
select a site that is slightly sloping and 
arrange stones of varying sizes in 
groups of three and five upon the slope. 

In the selection of stone, remember 
that a quantity of small stones is not 
so desirable as are stones of various 
sizes. Occasionally an extremely large 
stone of 500 or more pounds will be 
used in the formation of a bold outcrop- 
ping or promontory. Introduction of 
these larger stones at strategic points 
has a tendency to relieve the monotony 
and lend character to the arrangement. 
Where it is possible, it is suggested that 
the builder select the stone to be used 
at the quarry. In that way he can se- 
lect from a great variety such special 
purpose stones as may be needed for 


the job. 
Desirable Characteristics. 


The characteristics of the best stone 
for the purpose can be summarized as 
follows: The stone should be pleasing 
to the eye. It should not have too 
barren or cold an appearance. A stone 
of various colors or kaleidoscopic in its 
coloration should be avoided; such a 
stone would detract from the beauty 
of the plants. Stones with a variation 
of one color are preferable. By all 
means, the color of the stone should not 
be conspicuous, but rather of a subdued 
nature. One of the purposes of the rock 
is to form a foil for the plants. 

Stones in the rock garden help pre- 
vent the soil below them from drying 
out by evaporation. This feature aids 
in bringing plants through the intense 
heat of summer and does much to keep 
the soil cool, a condition which true 
alpine plants require. The stone should 


look properly aged. Newly quarried 
stone with sharp or geometrically cut 
edges should be avoided. It would be 
difficult to arrange such stone in a nat- 
ural fashion. Besides looking weath- 
ered, a good stone possesses definite 
lines of stratification and has crevices 
large enough to accommodate one or 
more plants. The weathering will to 
a certain extent signify age, a point to 
be greatly desired, as the rock garden 
should suggest great age. 


Types of Stone. 


The list of suitable stones is too great 
to inelude all of them here. However, 
several of the best are described in the 
following paragraphs: 

Stratified weathered-edge limestone.— 
This stone lends itself well to the so- 
ealled terraced construction and is un- 
doubtedly the best for use in walls, 
steps, paths, ete., when such features 
are used in the rock garden. The main 
disadvantage of this group is that only 
one face of the stone can be used satis- 
factorily. The top and bottom faces of 
the stone are usually perfectly flat and 
so do not have the ruggedness desired. 

Most quarries grade their stone in a 
similar manner. Stratified weathered- 





The second of a series of arti- 
cles on rock garden planning 
and construction to be featured 
in The American Nurseryman 
appears on this page. The 
writer expresses ideas that 
have been tested in actual prac- 
tice in the middle west, and his 
remarks are concerned chiefly 
with those points that have 
seemed to him to be of major 
importance in the work and on 
which the less experienced gar- 
den maker would wish to be in- 
formed. Plans were discussed in 
the first article; the next install- 
ment will be concerned with 
construction points. 


edge limestone is usually graded as 
follows: 

No. 1. Weathered-edge wallstone, 2 
to 4-inch thickness, 6 to 24-inch lengths. 

No. 2. Selected weathered-edge, 50 
per cent or more stratified, 4 to 6-inch 
thickness, 24-inch and longer. 

No. 3. Selected stratified weathered- 
edge, 100 per cent stratified, 4 to 
12-inch thickness, 24-inch and longer. 

All of the foregoing grades can be 
used with satisfaction; Nos. 2 and 3 
are preferable, however. 


Tufa. 


Tufa.—This type of stone has many 
features in its favor and is perhaps 
more universally used than any other 
form. It comes, for the most part, 
from along the Ohio river and is par- 
ticularly well known throughout the 
middle west. It is light in weight and 
is therefore easier to handle than most 
other sorts. It has particularly fine 
moisture-retaining qualities and thus 
adapts itself well to plant life. 

In fact tufa seems to have all the 
qualities required except one—it pre- 
sents an especially bleak appearance, 
particularly when exposed to the full 
rays of the sun. This drawback is 
somewhat overcome if the rock is al- 
lowed a site having partial shade and 
sufficient moisture. The rock will then 
become completely enveloped with moss. 
However, providing shade is somewhat 
of a problem. The garden cannot be 
built entirely in the shade, as the num- 
ber of plants which can be grown un- 
der such conditions is limited and not 
sufficiently varied in character. 

Sponge rock (Wisconsin moss sponge). 
—To the writer this is the most desir- 
able stone of all. It has a marked 
stratification. It presents a weathered 
appearance, It is extremely rugged 
and deeply ecreviced. Its color varies 
from gray to various hues of brown, 
all the tones furnishing an ideal foil 
for the green of the plants. It has 
exceptionally fine moisture-retaining 
qualities. With regard to its adaptation 
for plant life, this rock is usually found 
in its native habitat covered with 
ferns, moss or some other form of vege- 
tation thriving in its crevices. 


Sandstone. 


Sandstone.—The best grade of sand- 
stone holds second place in the writer’s 
consideration, so far as general utility 
is concerned. Sandstone is unusually 
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porous and absorbent and, therefore, is 
accommodating to plant life. Sand- 
stone is as varied in character as is its 
distribution throughout the United 
States. 

The yellow form of sandstone is not 
so desirable as some of the other forms, 
as its color is inclined to attract too 
much attention. 

The writer would choose the red sand- 
stone as being the best. Its rich, warm 
red hue reacts favorably with vegeta- 
tion. Care must be exercised in select- 
ing this stone, as certain forms of it 
are inclined to crumble from the effects 
of the elements, particularly after it 
has been taken from the quarry. On 
the other hand, some types, while ap- 
parently of a crumbling nature, tend 
to harden upon their change of posi- 
tion. Some knowledge of the stone 
would be required in order to select 
the type which would be of a perma- 
nent nature. <A form of sandstone 
which may be used in conjunction with 
the aforementioned is one having a 
thin shaley nature, making it well 
adapted to the construction of paths, 
steps, etc. 





LAWN-MAKING POINTERS. 


From Pasture Experiments. 


At the recent nurserymen’s confer- 
ence at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., R. W. Curtis, of the university 
staff, told of some of the results of pas- 
ture experiments conducted by Professor 
Johnstone-Wallace at Cornell which are 
applicable to lawn making. By lan- 
tern slides and charts Mr. Curtis showed 
the value of using seeds from certified 
sources, particularly of Kent wild white 
clover instead of white Dutch clover, 
which dies out, and of Welsh pasture 
timothy No. S 50 instead of redtop. 
This special timothy is a low-growing 
strain with a creeping stem and nar- 
row leaves. It is quick to germinate, 
starts early in spring, remains green 
later than Kentucky blue grass and 
reaches maturity early in any seeding, 
much earlier than Kentucky blue grass 
does. 

Also, perennial rye grass was shown 
to be the quickest grass to germinate 
and therefore good as a nurse crop or 
for holding steep banks. It does not 
kill out as Italian rye grass and do- 
mestiec rye grass do, provided any of 
the following special strains are se- 
eured: 1. Kent wild. 2. New Zealand 
certified permanent pasture. 3. Svalof 
Victoria (of Swedish origin). 4. Ayr- 
shire perennial rye, if low cost is the 
first consideration. 

The greatest interest centered around 
the discussion of Kent wild white clover. 
This is much smaller than white Dutch 
clover and forms a more compact and 
fine-textured turf. It also spreads more 
quickly, is perfectly hardy and will 
live indefinitely if kept mowed, where- 
as white Dutch clover seldom lasts 
longer than two years. Clover pro- 
duces its own nitrogen by means of the 
nodules on its roots and it also shades 
the ground in the summer, and the close 
sward produced maintains a cooler soil 
temperature, which prolongs and im- 


proves the growth of the grasses sown 
with it in the lawn. 

A mixture of Kentucky blue grass 
and wild white clover in the Cornell 
pasture 


experiments produced three 


and one-half times as much dry weight 
to the acre as Kentucky blue grass 
alone. 

Of course, clover is soft and slippery 
and will stain clothing, but wherever 
it can be used on the ornamental lawn 
it is economical and satisfactory. 

The only fertilizer usually needed is 
a mixture of five pounds of muriate of 
potash and twenty-two pounds of super- 
phosphate, applied in the fall, to 1,000 
square feet of lawn area once every 
three years. Lawn grasses should be 
seeded in early fall, but clover will 
heave out badly in winter and, there- 
fore, it should be seeded in the spring 
at the rate of at least one ounce per 
thousand square feet. 





REMOVING WINTER MULCH. 


The too early removal of winter 
mulches from many herbaceous and 
bulbous plants often causes serious 
damage, especially the burning of ever- 
green varieties. Now, however, it 
should be perfectly safe to take away 
this mulch. Having done so, see to it 
that the labels are straightened and 
pushed back into place, also that the 
soil is lightly loosened, as it gets 
fairly well packed down, especially 
after several deep snows. 

Many varieties of perennials will 
soon be blooming and others of more 
robust stature will speedily push up 
through the ground under the influence 
of rains and sun. Such hardy bien- 
nials as Canterbury bells and foxgloves 
will probably need some firming and 
should have their dead or decaying 
leaves removed. These plants may look 
shabby after being uncovered, but they 
will soon improve. Do not be in too 
great a hurry about planting out young 
stock that was started indoors either 
from seeds or divisions and has been 
gradually hardening off in coldframes. 





PEONIES. 


Peonies usually do not require any 
winter covering, except that it is bene- 
ficial for those planted the previous 
season. Just as soon as all frost has 
gone and the soil has dried out well, 
go over the peony patch and give the 
plants a top- dooueg of a good chemical 
fertilizer, like a 5-8-7 or a 7-6-6 mix- 
ture, and scratch this in about them. 
Some growers use an ordinary potato 
fertilizer and others give a light dress- 
ing of nitrate of soda. All of these 
materials have their advocates, but it 
is generally agreed that a spring tonic 
is good for peonies and that it is better 
applied early. 

It is often asked whether peonies can 
be successfully planted in spring. To 
such inquirers, the writer would say 
that while early fall is a much better 
time, a great many peonies are suc- 
cessfully planted each spring. Also 
some amateurs who are new at garden- 
ing insist on buying plants when in 
bloom. Transplanting at that time is 
not advisable, but with care even this 
can be done with success. Planting 
done quite early is all right, but of 
course not so desirable as the same 
work done in late August and Sep- 
tember. 





ALL the stock of the Claussen Nursery, 
six miles west of Westmorland, Cal., has 
been bought by Francis Heiny, nursery- 
man of Brawley, Cal. 
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SALES BY CONTRACT. 


Aid Plant Hybridizers. 


The expense as well as the uncertain 
permanent value of plant patents has 
led some plant hybridizers to adopt 
instead a contract system of distribu- 
tion, under which, in return for cer- 
tain guarantees, the purchaser of new 
stock is pledged to pay on a royalty 
basis for all plants of the variety he 
grows. 

One of the firms that have made 
wide use of the contract plan and feel 
that it has been successful is Bristol 
Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn. The 
contract form employed by this estab- 
lishment in distributing its new chrys- 
anthemum varieties is reproduced on 
this page and is largely self-explana- 
tory. Commenting on it, Alex Cum- 
ming, Jr., of the firm, writes as fol- 
lows: 

“The royalty figure (3 cents) applies 
only in cases where less than 10,000 
plants are benched; a reduction ap- 
plies above that quantity, depending on 
the number grown. 

“We find there are several advan- 
tages in this method of distribution. 
It is an advantage to the grower be- 
cause we can control the quantities 
that are grown for each market, thus 
maintaining a profitable market price. 

“This method has been in operation 
now for three seasons and a consis- 
tent gain is obtained in the quantities 
grown. It goes without saying that we 
are careful in the matter of placing 
these contracts with growers of good 
repute, and it is a requirement that 
the grower will bench not less than 
5,000 plants after reasonable trial. 

“Some fifteen seedling varieties are 
available for this contract, so the 
grower has an opportunity to select 
those which appeal to his trade. Our 
job is to add to the assortment from 
time to time varieties that are really 
of high quality.” 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC., 
and 


. That the Bristol Nurseries, Inc., will x 


~ 


stock plants of pompon Chrysanthemum (s) to 
be known and labeled as ........6..0-eeee0e 


eee eee CCP e ESSEC COCO CCC CeCe eee eee eee eee eee 


b t 
grow for the season of 193.. 
plants in total and dispose of” the cut flowers 
SB Che COEF (EGS) GE cccccccccccccccccsccccece 


furnish a report after all planting is completed 
Stating accurately the number of plants 
— and paying the baw eA Nurseries, Inc., 
a royalty of ieee oom .03) on each plant 
rown. This sum to ce ‘sa. not later than 
mber 20, 193 

4. That no stock of this variety (ies) will be sup- 
plied by the Bristol Nurseries, Inc., to other 
ae ers shipping cut pompons to the ‘city (ies) 
with the exception of possibly 
other growers without the consent of all parties 
concerned. 

GD. TRAE ccccccccccccccccccccsocccececccccs will 
take every precaution to prevent the further 
dissemination of this variety (ies) and will 
not willfully pecunst either plants, cuttings of 
parts thereof for growing on purposes to leave 
the premises. 

6. That at the expiration of this agreement all 
stock of this variety (ies) will be returned 

rly packed to the Bristol Nurseries, Inc., 
ristol, Conn., or destroyed if so instructed. 

7. ia - agreement is binding until January 


BRisior NURSERIES, INC. 
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Planting to Conserve Wild Life 


Nurserymen’s Aid Asked in Providing Food and Cover Plants for Wild 
Life—Game Official Tells Desirable Trees, Shrubs and Vines for Purposes 


The subject of food and cover im- 
provement for wild life is of impor- 
tance to every nurseryman, as well as 
to thousands of persons throughout the 
country. 

The word “food” as used here refers 
to anything our feathered and furred 
friends will eat, be it weeds, grain 
(both cultivated and waste) or fruits 
of wild trees, shrubs and vines, as well 
as of cultivated nursery species. 
“Cover” includes that material which 
the different animals use for shelter, 
nesting, hiding and escape. Both food 
and cover are furnished by some plants. 

This country, especially many of the 
good farming districts of Indiana, 
Michigan and neighboring states, has 
done a thorough job of cleaning out 
much of the valuable native vegetation, 
commonly called brush, from the fence 
rows, ditch banks, roadsides and kettle 
holes. At the same time, the wood lots 
and marshes and other areas which nor- 
mally would make good living places 
for wild life have been pastured. Many 
of these same lands have been abused 
also by burning. The fact that these 
areas have been cleared and the prac- 
tice of clean farming is being con- 
tinued has made it increasingly diffi- 
eult for the wild animals to exist. Wild 
life is “on the spot,” so that in many 
parts of their range finding a suitable 
place to live, reproduce and flourish is 
really impossible for quail, pheasants, 
song birds, rabbits and others. 


Federal Interest. 


The federal government has sensed 
this catastrophe and by means of its 
several agencies is endeavoring to take 
land unsuited for agriculture out of 
crop production and restore it to wild 
life. Michigan, too, for several years 
has been recommending and stressing 
food and cover improvement to help 
service its wild life. 

The ambitious clearing programs in 
the southern part of Michigan, as in 
other states, have not spared the use- 
ful dogwoods, wild roses, elderberries, 


hawthorns, black locust, wild plums, 
winterberry, viburnums, snowberry, 
wild cherries, wild grape, red-berried 


Address, ‘‘Food and Cover Improvement for 
Wild Life."’ given by P. F. English, of the game 
division, Michigan department of conservation, at 
the recent joint meetings of Michigan and In- 
diana nurserymen at South Bend 


Wild Grape a _Bittersneet 


nightshade and many others. These 
plants not only furnish food and cover 
for the various wild animals, but prop- 
erly placed, have an esthetic value as 
well. 

To determine what might be done to 
help game animals and other useful 
forms of wild life, in 1931, at Williams- 
ton, Mich., a game management project 
was initiated. This was known as the 
Williamston coéperative game manage- 
ment project* and arrangements were 
made with some of the farmers of Wil- 
liamston township to plant a number of 
trees, shrubs and vines which would 
furnish permanent cover and food for 
wild life. As a consequence, on the 
Williamston project a scheme was car- 
ried out whereby natural wild condi- 
tions could again be restored on certain 
lands. 

On the different sites, varying in size 
from one-half acre to as much as five 
acres in some cases, which had been 
set aside by the codperating farmers, a 
variety of plantings was made. The 
areas so set aside were fenced to ex- 
elude live stock and, hence, became 
smal] sanctuaries, with the planted and 
native cover undisturbed by live stock 
and left wholly for wild life. In mak- 
ing these improvements it was planned 
to use native planting stock, where 
possible, and to supplement this with 
hardy nursery stock known to be val- 
uable for these purposes. 


Suitable Plants. 


The following plants were used for 
these permanent improvement areas be- 
cause they provided food and cover of 
value to wild life: 


VINES: Rambler rose, climbing rose, 
red-berried nightshade, wild grape, do- 
mestic grape, bittersweet, woodbine, 
honeysuckles, Chinese matrimony vine, 
oriental bittersweet. 


*The Williamston game management project 
was a codperative venture. It was under the 
direct supervision of H. M. Wight, of the school 
of forestry and conservation, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. A number of agencies assisted 
in one way or another. These groups are the 
Izaak Walton League of America, the Michigan 
department of agriculture, the United States 
biological survey, Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers’ Institute, American Game Asso- 
ciation, Michigan State College, University of 
Michigan, Williamston Progressive Hunting Club 
and other farmers of Williamston township. Par- 
ticular credit goes to Harry F. Harper for his 
whole-hearted moral support and generous financial! 
backing. The department of conservation also 
aided in a substantial financial way. 


Wild Grape Bittersweet 


SHRUBS (Fruits available through- 
out the year): Prairie rose, swamp 
rose, staghorn sumac, fragrant sumac, 
dwarf sumac, Japanese barberry, but- 
tonbush and red-berried elder. 


SHRUBS (Fruits available in fall and 
winter): Highbush cranberry, snow- 
berry, coralberry, hazelnut, spirea, 
panicled dogwood, chokeberry, nanny- 
berry, black alder and witch-hazel. 

SHRUBS (Fruits available in sum- 
mer and fall): Blackberry, raspberry, 
red osier dogwood, prickly ash, com- 
mon elderberry. 

SHRUBS (Valuable exotic species): 
Siberian pea tree, Japanese rose, rugosa 
rose and European cranberry bush 
(opulus). 

TREES (Evergreen): Corsican pine, 
white pine, red or Norway pine, Scotch 
pine, black spruce, white cedar, red 
cedar, common juniper, Norway spruce, 
Douglas fir and ground juniper. 


TREES (Deciduous, low-growing): 
Flowering crab, mountain ash, sassa- 
fras, flowering dogwood, Osage orange, 
black locust, hackberry, service berry 
and mulberry. 

TREES (Nut-bearing): Oak, beach, 
chestnut, butternut, black walnut, Eng- 
lish walnut, shagbark hickory and 
hickory bitternut. 

TREES (Fruit): Apples, pear, cherry 
and plum. 


Wild Life Helped. 


After these plantings were completed 
in 1931, eareful field work indicated 
that wild life, pheasants, quail, useful 
song birds, rabbits and squirrels made 
use of the food and cover provided. It 
was found that these areas were used 
for nesting, feeding, roosting and for 
escape or protection sites. Pheasants 
increased nearly 400 per cent on these 
managed areas in a period of two years, 
while the pheasants on the check areas 
increased only about 100 per cent. 

Sensing the importance of a suitable 
environment for wild life, the game 
division of the Michigan department 
of conservation is providing informa- 
tion to interested parties as to how they 
ean best improve the food and cover 
on their lands for wild life by pointing 
out to them the value of many trees, 
shrubs and vines and helping them to 
draw up plans for simple management 
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practices, which will make their hold- 
ings all the more valuable. 

After contacting many landowners in 
Kent, Ingham and other counties in 
Michigan, it was found that many were 
really anxious to improve certain parts 
of their farms, provided they could de- 
rive some benefit therefrom. After it 
was pointed out that evergreens, roses, 
honeysuckles, viburnums, snowberries 
and others would make a better living 
place for song birds and game animals 
and provide better hunting and that 
these improvements would have an 
esthetic value which would increase an- 
nually, the farmers, in many cases, were 
ready to follow improvement plans. 
When their attention was called to un- 
sightly gullies and how, by a few tree 
and shrub plantings, these could be hid- 
den from view, soil erosion checked and 
some wild life cover established, they 
wanted to know what could be planted 
to answer the purposes best. 


Improvement Value. 


From experience, farmers are learn- 
ing the value of some permanent cover. 
More than one landowner has cleaned 
out all the brush from a kettle hole and 
later found that it was harmful, be- 
cause in removing this established vege- 
tation he aided nature in its erosion 
work. In many instances the farm 
now has a series of gullies leading from 
the tillable land into the cleared kettle 
hole. Some landowners are now ready 
to reverse this by planting suitable 
trees and shrubs, such as black locust, 
Siberian pea tree, roses and others to 
check the evesore that developed. 

Some of the farmers are also finding 
more time to hunt, and in so doing are 
wondering if it would not be better to 
have some dogwoods, elderberries, roses 
and pines in their fence rows. This 
would give more and better living 
places for the game they like to hunt. 
May not hunting some day become a 
side crop of the farm and provide an 
income to the landowner? 

The average farm wood lot has been 
pastured so that only a few large trees 
remain. This is not conducive to good 
wild life conditions. The exclusion of 
stock from portions at least and the 
underplanting of these wood lots with 
chosen evergreens are being recom- 
mended. Grazing of wood lots is detri- 
mental to the young seedlings. It stops 
the reproduction of new plants. 

The marshes where overpasturing and 
fire especially have destroyed much of 
the valuable food and cover plants 
might also be mentioned. Ditches have 
been constructed and again the brush 
removed. The game division is at- 
tempting to encourage these landowners 
to stop these practices and actually to 
plant nursery stock in suitable places. 


Costs. 


This brings up the cost of making 
some simple planted areas. It was 
found that the cost of planting stock 
for these purposes was too high to be 
practicable for the average landowner. 
This does not mean that nurserymen 
were at fault. The planting stock on 
hand at most nurseries was No. 1 ma- 
terial, demanding higher prices than 
the type needed for planting fence 
rows, ditch banks and other odd sites 
on the farm. 

A questionnaire was submitted to the 





nurserymen of Michigan asking for 
prices on various trees, shrubs and 
vines to be used in experimental plant- 
ings for deer browse, for grouse cover 
and food and for pheasant cover and 
food. When these questionnaires were 
returned, it was found that many of the 
nurseries were unable to supply many 
of the items required, in either the 
quantity or size desired. It was also 
found that it would be impossible to 
recommend certain plants to farmers 
because the prices were prohibitive. 
For example, roses were quoted at from 
50 cents up. How was it possible to 
justify asking the average farmer to 
plant fifty 50-cent roses for pheasants 
and quail, even though it is known that 
roses, especially the Japanese, prairie 
rose and rugosa rose, would furnish 
splendid food in March, the trying part 
of the winter? 

The same situation applied to any 
number of other trees, shrubs and vines 
desirable for the farmer to plant. It 
was found that the cost of these plants 
for the purpose was too high and that 
the farmers could not afford to go into 
the details of planting under the price 
plan submitted by the nurseries. 


Diversified Lists Needed. 


It is true that nurserymen were not 
warned well ahead that a certain de- 
mand might develop for the planting 
stock already mentioned. However, in 
order for the cover and food improve- 
ment program to go over, it will be 
necessary for the nurserymen to codp- 
erate with the landowners in providing 
stock cheaply enough to enable the 
farmers to use large quantities. This 
will help to get the rural folks more 
eonscious of the beauty about them. 
Nurseries will need to have a more 
diversified list of planting stock in 
larger quantities. 

It is well known that all nurseries 
have cull or overgrown stock, which, 
in many cases, is put on a pile and 
burned. In many instances there is a 
surplus of the stock which cannot be 
sold as No. 1 or grade A stock, much or 
all of which would be of value for wild 
life plantings. The sale of this over- 
grown or cull nursery stock for cover 
improvements on farms in fence corners 
need not be in competition with the 
grade A stock. The game division is 
interested in providing the plants as 
cheaply as possible and in large quan- 
tities. It is particularly interested in 
having those plants available that will 
be an asset to the land, those which will 
stop erosion and hide the gullies and 
at the same time provide cover and 
food. It is stressing the importance of 
those shrubs and vines, as well as trees, 
that will provide food and is interested 
in those that have and hold fruits dur- 
ing the winter period so as to be avail- 
able when the ground food is snow- 
covered. 

The department wants to service the 
wild life. It is folly to try to supply 
game enough in southern Michigan 
from the game farm. With correct bal- 
ance in nature, the wild life, in most 
eases, will do a better job than can be 
accomplished by artificial methods. 

Nurserymen have a real problem 
ahead of them in providing lining-out 
stock at prices within reach of the 
farmer. As already pointed out, a mis- 
shapen tree or shrub will be just as 
good as or better than a grade A plant. 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


The department will be glad to furnish 
anyone interested with lists of plants 
recommended for these cover and food 
improvement projects. 


Demonstration Plantings. 


The game division is planting three 
demonstration areas in southern Michi- 
One of these is a 35-acre tract 


gan. 
at Wolf lake, near Kalamazoo. This 
will show underplanting hardwoods 


with evergreens, fence row plantings 
and other miscellaneous group plantings 
of trees, shrubs and vines, as well as 
erosion-control plantings. 

A second one of these wild life dem- 
onstration areas will be at the W. K. 
Kellogg Agricultural School farm and 
bird sanctuary, near Battle Creek. This 
is the property of the Michigan State 
College. On these lands, hardwoods will 
be underplanted with evergreens. Hedge 
rows will be developed, in which use 
will be made of bittersweet, roses, mul- 
berry, chokeberry, winterberry, nanny- 
berry, highbush cranberry, dogwoods, 
pines, spruces, Japanese  barberry, 
honeysuckles, junipers, sumacs, burning 
bush, wild grape and others. Erosion- 
control plantings will also be made on 
the farm, as well as some fence-row 
plantings. 

A third demonstration area will be 
planted at the state game farm at Ma- 
son. The same scheme will be carried 
out to show interested individuals how 
they can make use of nursery stock for 
planting wild land which has been 
cleared. These areas will be appro- 
priately labeled as having been made 
by the game division to demonstrate 
wild life habitats which are attractive 
to the eye as well as to wild friends. 

The department cannot guarantee the 
sale of stock. It can demonstrate the 
ideal requirements and recommend 
practices where lands can be improved, 
but must, for the most part, depend 
upon the nurseries for selling the idea 
and advertising in such a way as to de- 
velop a demand for their stock. 





NURSERY RAZED BY FIRE. 

Fire early Friday morning, March 22, 
razed the large packing quarters and 
adjoining office building of the Great 
Northern Nursery Co., near Baraboo, 
Wis. The loss is estimated at over 
$30,000, partially covered by insurance, 
Only the possession of a powerful elee- 
tric pump at the establishment enabled 
the proprietor, M. F. Foley, to keep the 
flames from destroying the adjacent 
residence and other structures. Mr. 
Foley himself had a narrow escape 
when he deserted an automobile he was 
attempting to save just before a blaz 
ing pillar fell on it. 

A huge safe in the office building was 
completely gutted, the contents includ- 
ing all the firm’s orders for spring de- 
livery, amounting to several thousand 
dollars, and a quantity of half-tone en- 
gravings that Mr. Foley used for his 
catalogues. The two buildings de 
stroyed were of considerable size, the 
packing shed being 65x110 feet and the 
office quarters, 30x60 feet, concrete 
blocks being used in the construction. 
The origin of the tire, which started 
about 2 a. m., is unknown. 





TREES girdled by rabbits should be 


wrapped to prevent the injured parts 
from drying excessively before bridge 


grafting can be performed in the spring. 
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Control of Raspberry Viruses 


Recommendations for the Isolation of Raspberry Plantings 
For the Control of Virus Diseases, by L. M. Cooley 


In dealing with the infectious virus 
diseases of plants that are spread by 
insect vectors, an obvious essential for 
the economic production of any virus- 
free stock is te grow that stock where 
sources of inoculum are not present 
in the immediate vicinty. Secondarily, 
virus diseases can best be controlled 
where the conditions are such that their 
insect vectors are not numerous. 

Observance of these two principles 
has proved of special importance in 
the production of high-grade raspberry 
nursery stock, because of the peren- 
nial nature of the plants. As a result, 
blanket recommendations are often 
given that, to maintain any raspberry 
planting with a minimum virus disease 
content, it should be set a stated dis- 
tance from all other wild or cultivated 
brambles. The basic principle of such 
a rule is correct, but, unfortunately, the 
rigid conditions are always difficult and 
many times impossible to fulfill. 

‘For several years, experiences bear- 
ing on this matter have been accumu- 
lating in a number of different regions 
and under a variety of conditions. As 
a result, knowledge has been gained 
more specifically as to just what is es- 
sential in isolating raspberry plantings 
to control spread of virus diseases. 
With this background, the following 
recommendations are made. Any sin- 
gle situation may prove itself an ex- 
ception to these suggestions, resulting 
in more or less infection than antici- 
pated. But, in general, they are be- 
lieved to be sound, and the probability 
of profit following their practice is as- 
sured in the great majority of instances. 

The factor of necessary distance to 
place healthy raspberry stock from 
virus sources is quite variable with lo- 
eal conditions. However, as would be 
expected, the greater this distance can 
be made, the more easily and certainly 
disease control will be accomplished. 
For most regions, 300 feet in all di- 
rections should be taken as a minimum. 
In some situations, a radius of 1,000 or 
1,200 feet will be found no more than 
sufficient. 


Sources of Viruses. 


Our present knowledge recognizes six 
viruses as casual agents of diseases in 
raspberries. They are as _ follows: 
Green mottle and yellow mosaics; alpha 
and beta leaf curls; mild and severe 
streaks. These vary markedly in prev- 
alence in different regions. In one 
place, five or six of the viruses may 
be present, with one or two prepon- 
derant in importance. In another terri- 
tory, one or two of the viruses may 
cause much trouble, while the others 
are rare or nonexistent. Consequently, 
isolation practices may be varied safely 
when definite knowledge is available 
as to the occurrence of raspberry viruses 
m any given region. 

The known hosts of the raspberry 
mosaic viruses are all members of the 
bramble genus, rubus. The species of 
practical importance from the stand- 
point of mosaic spread are, in reducing 
order, red raspberries, purple raspber- 
ries and black raspberries. Wide dif- 


ferences exist between different species 
and varieties of raspberries both in 
their klendusity (disease-escaping) and 
in their susceptibility to mosaics, and 
also in the extent to which the present 
stock is infected. To some degree in all 
three species, but most particularly in 
the red raspberry, mosaic may be pres- 
ent, but with the symptoms entirely 
masked during much or even most of 
the growing season. Blackberries and 
dewberries are affected occasionally 
with the raspberry mosaics. But even 
when diseased, plants of these rubus 
species constitute a negligible menace 
to healthy raspberries because the rasp- 
berry aphis, the vectors of the mosaic 
viruses, feed with only great relue- 
tance on blackberries and dewberries. 

With these considerations in mind, 
the following general suggestions are 
made for isolation to prevent mosaic 
spread. 

1. Three commercial varieties of red 
raspberries; namely, Newburgh, Her- 
bert and Chief, are so highly klendusic 
as to be nearly immune. Plantings of 
these may be grown with but little 
regard to possible sources of mosaic in 
other brambles of the vicinity. Con- 
versely, plantings of these same varie- 
ties represent no mosaic menace to ad- 
jacent raspberry plantings of any other 
species or variety. 

2. Healthy plantings of all other 
present-day commercial varieties of red 
raspberries and of all varieties of black 
raspberries should be isolated from all 
wild red raspberries and from all cul- 
tivated plantings of other raspberries 
where mosaic content is appreciable or 
has not been definitely determined. 

3. Stock of the only commercially im- 
portant variety of purple raspberry, the 
Columbian, is almost universally af- 
fected with the so-called mild mosaic— 
actually, green mottle mosaic. Isola- 
tion of plantings of this variety, then, 
ean be advantageous only from those 
sources from which yellow mosaic may 
come; these sources are usually red 
raspberries. In reverse, all plantings 
of this variety, even though they may 
be certified (justly) for plant sale, rep- 
resent a high potential menace to mo- 








The production of virus-free stock in 
raspberries is of considerable seasonal in- 
terest to nurserymen handling small fruit 
plants. The nursery inspectors of some of 
the eastern states are quite concerned with 
the matter. Blanket recommendations and 
regulations have worked considerable 
hardship unnecessarily on growers of 
raspberry planting stock in many in- 
stances. This article, by L. M. Cooley, 
associate in research at the New York 
state agricultural experiment _ station, 
Geneva, presents the practical results of 
eight years of observation in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New York in an attempt to 
clarify and standardize the recommenda- 
tions and requirements. It is hoped this 
will serve as a guide to both growers and 
nursery inspectors and will place the pro- 
duction of healthy raspberry plants on a 
more economical basis. 


saic-free raspberry stock. So far as 
the writer’s knowledge extends, these 
same remarks hold true of all other 
purple raspberry varieties except the 
ones of most recent introduction, such 
as the Potomac. 

4. The raspberry mosaics are not 
transmitted through seed; hence, stock 
of all new seedling varieties will be 
free of mosaic viruses originally and 
will remain free until exposed to in- 
fection. The special advisability of 
keeping such seedling stocks properly 
isolated, except where they are specif- 
ically under test for disease reactions, 
may be perceived readily. 


Leaf Curls. 


Two viruses cause leaf curl of rasp 
berries. One affects red raspberries 
only, the other both red and black rasp- 
berries. However, since they produce 
diseases with nearly identical symptoms, 
for practical purposes where chance- 
taking is to be avoided, leaf curl should 
be regarded as one disease. This dis- 
ease is always distinct and evident 
throughout the season. 

Leaf curl infections are rare in pur- 
ple raspberries and have never been 
found in true-to-name plantings of Plum 
Farmer and New Logan varieties of 
black raspberries. Consequently, plant- 
ings of these varieties may be made 
without regard to sources of leaf curl. 

Other black raspberry varieties and 
all varieties of red raspberries, so far 
as is known, should be isolated from 
external sources of leaf curl; that is, 
from other wild or cultivated raspber- 
ries where the disease is evident. 


Streaks. 


The streak diseases, mild and severe, 
are known to affect only black rasp- 
berries and blackberries and are com- 
mercially important only in the former. 
Mild streak is relatively rare and little 
is known about it other than its nature 
and symptoms. Severe streak is more 
common and, although its means of nat- 
ural spread are unproved experiment- 
ally, many significant field experiences 
have shown consistently that marked 
spread of the disease in a black rasp- 
berry planting is associated with the 
presence of wild or cultivated black- 
berries in the vicinity. Observations 
in such instances have indicated, not 
that the blackberries were the source 
of the virus, but that they harbored 
large populations of the suspected vec- 
tors, leaf hoppers. 

Therefore, it is recommended that, 
in those sections where streaks are a 
problem, the precaution be taken of iso- 
lating all healthy black raspberry plant- 
ings from all wild and cultivated black- 
berries, even though no virus disease is 
present in the latter. 

Also, healthy black raspberry plant- 
ings of all varieties should be isolated 
from other cultivated black raspberry 
plantings in which the presence of the 
streak diseases is known or suspected. 

No reason is apparent, insofar as the 
streak diseases are concerned, for ex- 
ercising isolation precautions with red 
and purple raspberries. 





CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 


The American Association of Nurs- 
erymen’s convention plans were dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the committee, 
March 11, at the Netherland Plaza 
hotel, Cincinnati. 

President Lester C. Lovett was re- 
ceived in Cincinnati by Mayor Russell 
Wilson; Irwin Krohn, chairman of the 
board of park commissioners; William 
A. Natorp, honorary chairman, and Her- 
man Brummé, chairman of the local 
committee. 

After lunch, the meeting of the lo- 
eal committee was called to order by 
Mr. Brummé, and reports of what had 
been accomplished were presented to 
President Lovett and the advisory com- 
mittee, consisting of W. W. Hillen- 
meyer, Ollie Hobbs and Clarence Sie- 
benthaler. 

William A. Natorp, chairman of the 
hovse committee, reported that consid- 
erable progress had been made and 
that some pleasant surprises await the 
nurserymen attending the convention. 

C. E. Kern, who is in charge of the 
decorations, stated that the florists will 
coéperate to the fullest extent. 

Robert Dubois, chairman of the 
transportation committee, assured the 
committee that every provision for 
transportation will be taken care of. 

Peter Cassinelli, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, is busy arrang- 
ing an entertaining program. 

A. L. Heger, chairman of the regis- 
tration committee, gave a fine report 
and assured those present that every- 
one coming to the convention will be 
made to feel quite at home. 

A. Smith, secretary-treasurer of 
the local committee, gave a report as 
to what had been accomplished at this 
time. 

George Kern, chairman of the dis- 
plays committee, stated that the stores 
were more than willing to codperate in 
helping to make this convention a real 
success. 

The report of Mrs. William A. 
Natorp, chairman of the ladies’ com- 
mittee, was presented by Mr. Natorp. 
This committee has been very active, 
working in conjunction with the Wom- 
an’s Organization of Allied Florists and 
Nurserymen, and assures the lady visi- 
tors that they will be well taken care 
of and entertained. 

After the reports, Chairman Brummé 
asked President Lovett to express him- 
self on what had been accomplished, 
and he stated that he was well pleased 
with the work that was done and gave 
some valuable information to the local 
committee. Members of the advisory 
committee were called upon and gave 
some helpful suggestions. 

Royal Ryan stated that several res- 
ervations for the convention had al- 
ready been made. 





PLAN FOR WOMEN OF A. A. N. 


Mrs. Oliver Hobbs, Indianapolis, Ind., 
president of the ladies’ auxiliary of the 
national organization of nurserymen; 
Mrs. William A. Natorp, Cincinnati, 
O., chairman of the committee for 
ladies’ entertainment for the national 
nurserymen’s convention, and Mrs, Her- 
man Brummé, Cincinnati, appointed by 
the Woman’s Organization of Allied 
Florists and Nurserymen of Cincinnati, 
met at the Netherland Plaza hotel, Cin- 


cinnati, for dinner Monday, March 25, 
to discuss the plans for entertainment 
of the women attending the conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, to be held at Cincinnati 
in July. 

Miss Gladys Carrol, president of the 
Woman’s Organization of Allied Flo- 
rists and Nurserymen of Cincinnati, 
which will assist in this affair, has ap- 
pointed Mrs. Carl Kern, Mrs. James 
Allen, Mrs. William Mayhall, Mrs. 
Joseph Imholte, Mrs. Henry Sheppard, 
Miss Francis Dubois and Mrs. William 
A. Natorp to serve on the Cincinnati 
committee, with Mrs. Herman Brummé. 

Viola B. Natorp, See’y. 





TREE WARDENS ELECT. 


The annual meeting of the Tree War- 
dens’ Association of Rhode Island was 
held at the statehouse, Providence, 
March 16, when the following officers 
were elected: President, Daniel A. 
Clarke, of the Red Oak Nurseries, Fiske- 
ville; first vice-president, Col. Alex- 
ander H. Johnson, city forester of 
Providence; second vice-president, Jo- 
seph C. Kinder, of Samuel Kinder & 
Sons, Bristol; secretary-treasurer, Sam- 
uel C. Damon, South Kingstown, and 
executive committee, Joseph H. Den- 
nen, Exeter; Vaill Stanley, Barrington; 
Irving Sweet, Burrillville, and Messrs. 
Clarke and Damon. 

A committee to consider changes in 
the state tree warden laws and to 
stimulate more interest on the part of 
tree wardens in advocating and devel- 
oping the shade tree program was 
named, consisting of Elton F. Durfee, 
Colonel Johnson and “Archie” W. Hur- 
ford. A membership committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. Clarke and Colonel 
Johnson, to urge the various town and 
city wardens to become affiliated with 
the association was also appointed. 

At the conclusion of the business 
session, which was conducted by Presi- 
dent Clarke, Dr. Walter H. Snell, head 
of the botany department at Brown 
University, Providence, spoke at con- 
siderable length on the Dutch elm dis- 
ease, describing its characteristics and 
warning the wardens to be on a keen 
watch for any suspicious signs of its 
appearance in Rhode Island. He also 
devoted some time to explaining meth- 
ods of combating the disease. 





GEORGE STULL SYLVESTER, who has had 
several years’ experience with nurseries 
and landscape firms in the east, has joined 
the Daniels Nursery, Long Lake, Minn., 
as a landscape architect. 


For forty-nine years, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Hechinger have lived at one location at 
San Francisco, Cal., at a place which is 
now on the edge of the city’s automobile 
row, but which at the time they built 
their home was among cattle ranches. 
The Hechingers operate the Western 
Nursery, at Franklin and Greenwich 
streets. 

HERBST Bros., INc., New York, wrote 
Mareh 14 as follows: “We should ap- 
preciate it if you will advise the trade 
that there were a number of mail thefts 
in this vicinity this morning, and that 
we were among those victimized. As at 
this time of the year we are daily re- 
ceiving large numbers of orders and re- 
mittances, we shall appreciate hearing 
from all who have remained without reply 
to any communication sent us during the 
last few days.” 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 








PRESIDENT 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 











JOHN JENNINGS. ; 


With thorough horticultural knowl- 
edge, John Jennings combines the busi 
ness ability that makes him an excel- 
lent executive as secretary-treasurer of 
the F. & F. Nurseries, Springfield, N. J. 
The former was gained when, being 
successful with a scholarship, he was 
enabled to spend five years at Kew 
gardens, England. From there he 
went to the Tully Nurseries, Kildare, 
Ireland, specializing in rock plants. A 
year later he crossed the ocean, spend- 
ing two years in the office of the E. D. 
Smith Nurseries, Winona, Ontario, Can- 
ada, where he gained experience in the 
business phase of nursery operation. 
Followed nine years in the employ of 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J, 
where he became sales manager. Since 
that time he has been with the F. & F. 
Nurseries, occupying the offices of see- 
retary and treasurer after a 12-year 
connection. 

His aceurate observation and com 
petent judgment have made Mr. Jen- 
nings of increasing value in organiza 
tion work in the industry. When the 
nurserymen’s national planning com 
mittee was formed to draft a code and 
marketing agreement, he was appoint: 
ed chairman of the eastern regional 
executive committee. Further acknowl 
edgment of his leadership came last 
month, when he was elected president 
of the New Jersey Nurserymen’s Asso 
ciation. 


HORTICULTURAL CONGRESS. 


The International Horticultural Con- 
gress, the eleventh of a series, will be 
held at Rome, Italy, this year, Septem- 
ber 16 to 21. The congress is being or- 
ganized under the auspices of the 
Italian Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forests. The congress intends to con- 
sider the technical and economic prob- 
lems relating to flowers, garden produce 
and fruit growing. 

The United States representative on 
the international committee for horti- 
cultural congress is E. C. Auchter, of 
the University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 
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News of the Trade Associations 


TWIN CITY NURSERYMEN MEET. 


Large Turnout to Close Season. 


The final dinner meeting for this sea- 
son of the Twin City Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation was held in Minneapolis, 
Minn., Wednesday, March 13. The pros- 
pect of a talk from Senator Michael R. 
Cashman, Owatonna, and the fact that 
it was the last round-up of the mem- 
bers for the winter brought out an un- 
usually large crowd. President H. J. 
Reid was in the chair. 

A large amount of business was trans- 
acted, most of which had been con- 
sidered and was reported on by various 
committees. Radio advertising came in 
for discussion, also the number of indi- 
viduals who for some time past have 
been advertising landscape service. 

Many of the men reported on had no 
connection with the nursery business in 
any way, nor had they had professional 
experience in any sort of landscaping. 

The members of the association were 
reported as being practically 100 per 
eent for the fair-dealing code set up 
by the organization. The consensus ap- 
peared to be that a revival of business 
is on the way and that the home build- 
ing program and other programs, such 
as home reconstruction, sponsored by 
the federal government will have a 
great effect on the nursery business in 
reviving interest in home beautification. 
President Reid reported on the federal 
bulletin issued on reconstruction, stat- 
ing that he had been in communication 
with the officials at Washington, D. C., 
on the omission of replanting sugges- 
tions in the bulletin. 


Senator Cashman Gives Tax Data. 


Senator Cashman was then introduced 
by the president. The senator spoke of 
the many bills being introduced in the 
legislature for the relief of taxes and 
remarked that in the county in which 
the members were meeting there were 
over $10,000,000 in delinquent taxes. 
Now, said the speaker, you men go out 
and try to sell shrubbery to the persons 
responsible for that delinquency and 
see how far you get. 

The credit system was condemned; 
the government will have to operate 
on a pay-as-you-go basis and not sad- 
dle future generations with bills im- 
possible for them to pay. The present 
tax on house furniture and farm ma- 
chinery costs so much to obtain that it 
is the most unprofitable tax of all. Co- 
operation and organization are the only 
watchwords which will get industry 
anywhere, said Senator Cashman. 

At present there are 11,000 bills be- 
fore the house, few of which will be 
passed; the majority, in fact, were 
never intended to get anywhere possi- 
bly even by the introducers them- 


selves. Nurserymen are greatly con- 
cerned in property, continued the 
speaker. Owners are not inclined to 


beautify because of heavy taxes, and 
builders will not build. If home build- 
ing could be encouraged, nurserymen 
would benefit almost immediately. 
Several questions were asked and an- 
swered, in particular one on the num- 
ber of bills on taxes, regarding which 





Senator Cashman stated that not one 
in forty had a ghost of a chance of 
being reported out of committee for 
action. The speaker was heartily ap- 
plauded for his talk and the assistance 
he had given regarding several bills 
that had been introduced relating to 
state nurseries. W. T. Cowperthwaite 
gave a brief résumé of the bills, prac- 
tically all of which had been killed as 
a result of the opposition of the nurs- 
erymen’s legislative committee and the 
support given by the senator. 





NEW JERSEY METROPOLITAN. 


Dr. C. C. Hamilton, associate en- 
tomologist of the agricultural college 
at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., addressed the members of 
the North Jersey Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, March 13, at 
the office of County Agricultural Agent 
Harold E. Wetthen in the courthouse 
at Paterson. Dr. Hamilton explained 
the latest methods of solving various 
problems of the nurseryman and con- 
trolling diseases of ornamental plants. 

Mr. Wetthen suggested a permanent 
show in the courthouse under the super- 
vision of the nurserymen’s association. 
President Hess appointed a committee 
of four to make arrangements for such 
a display both in Bergen and Passaic 
counties; the committee is composed of 
C. A. Kievet, chairman; P. Havermann, 
J. Cox and E. Zigers. A special meet- 
ing was scheduled for March 25 to 
make final plans for the show. 

The association’s officers are C. W. 
Hess, Mount View, president; C. A. 
Kievet, Hawthorn, vice-president, and 
William Hallicy, Mount Prospect ave- 
nue, Clifton, secretary-treasurer. 

The executive committee is com- 
posed of the officers and the following 
members: Henry Deverman, Clifton; 
George Grootendorst, Oakland; Robert 
Werdmann, Fort Lee; Martin Snell, 
Hackensack; E. M. Zigers, Clifton, and 
S. E. Blair, Nutley. 





OPPOSE CONNECTICUT BILL. 


A group of Connecticut wholesale 
and retail nurserymen met at the Hotel 
Garde, New Haven, March 13, to vote 
their disapproval of the provision in 
a bill before the state legislature for 
an annual $35 inspection fee on retail 
nurserymen, 

The purpose of the bill, according 
to the Connecticut Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, which approves the bill, is to 
see that only plants in good condition 
are sold to the public. Many feel the 
passage of the bill would also stop drug 
stores, gasoline stations and others 
from selling plants as a side line. The 
small amount of business done by such 
an establishment would not permit pay- 
ing the $35 fee and would let the busi- 
ness return completely to those engaged 
in it solely and to whom it is the sole 
means of livelihood, it is claimed. 

The group meeting at New Haven, 
composed for the most part of retailers 
and wholesalers not members of the 
state association, named a committee to 
appear before a committee in Hartford 
and oppose the passage of the bill. 
Those named to the committee were 
George Harris, Manchester; C. E. Wil- 





son, Manchester; Dr. G. Lanthrop, J. 
Von Heinigen, Wilton, and J. Cassio, 
Hartford. 

Some wholesalers are opposed to the 
bill because they do considerable busi- 
ness with establishments handling 
plants as a side line. 

The big retailers favor the bill be- 
cause its passage would bring the retail 
business back to them, due to the $35 
fee and their ability to take better care 
of the plants. 

The small retailers are divided on the 
question, although many oppose the bill 
solely on the ground that the $35 fee 
would be too much for them to pay, 
regardless of the benefits the other fea- 
tures of the bill might bring them. 





CALIFORNIA GROUP ELECTS. 


At the annual election of officers of 
the Southern California Nurserymen’s 
Association, held at the quarters of the 
Beverly Hills Athletic Club, Los An- 
geles, Cal., last week Richard Westcott, 
of Paul J. Howard’s Horticultural Es- 
tablishment, Los Angeles, was named 
president and Jack Evans, of Evans 
Gardens, Santa Monica, vice-president. 
The directorate will be elected at the 
next meeting, which will be held 
April 18. 





TRADE ON STATE COUNCIL. 


At a special meeting of the Rhode 
Island agricultural conference at the 
Providence-Biltmore hotel, Providence, 
last week it was voted to suggest the 
names of Sayles B. Steere and Edward 
R. White to represent the fruit grow- 
ers on the advisory council of the new 
state department of agriculture created 
under the reorganization plan for the 
consolidation of the numerous boards 
and commissions, 

A committee was appointed also to 
prepare an agricultural program for the 
coming year, among the members being 
Daniel A. Clarke, of the Red Oak Nurs- 
eries, Fiskeville, and V. A. Vanicek, 
of the Rhode Island Nurseries, Middle- 
town, to represent the nurserymen, and 
Enoch Steere and J. Curtis, Hopkins, 
the fruit growers. fe 4 





Harry G. Lorrus, who was for some 
time connected with the Daniels Nursery, 
Long Lake, Minn., as the firm’s land- 
scape architect, has severed his connec- 
tions with this firm and is now in busi- 
ness for himself in the St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis area. 


CaMELLIAS furnished by Toichi Do- 
moto, San Francisco, Cal., and new nar- 
cissi from the plantings of the California 
Nursery Co., Niles, were used for table 
decorations at the dinner meeting of the 
Central California Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion held at the Green Shutter hotel, 
Hayward, Cal., March 19. 


THE Long Island Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, March 6, was host to about 200 
members of garden clubs and other hor- 
ticultural groups at the Garden City 
hotel, Garden City, N. Y. “The Feeding 
and Fertilization of Sand-grown Plants” 
was discussed by Richard B. Farnham, 
extension specialist of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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DESERVING RARITIES NAMED. 


Henry Kohankie, Painesville, O., ad- 
dressing the fifth annual nurserymen’s 
conference at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., brought out the point that there 
are many worth-while plants that have 
been growing in this country for years 
but have not been offered by nurs- 
erymen. Nurserymen, he said, are 
necessarily interested in growing those 
plants which are easy to propagate, 
and many of the good subjects are rath- 
er difficult. However, the better land- 
scape architects and experienced plant 
lovers are beginning to demand the bet- 
ter types of material, and nurserymen 
might well consider the advisability 
of growing at least a few of the newer 
and rarer plants. 

The following list contains the names 
of a few of the better plants which Mr. 
Kohankie discussed, with some of his 
comments: 


Ampelopsis heterophylla. ome ” 

Ampelopsis Lowii—Better than A. Veitehii. 

Aralia ricinifolia—An excellent foliage plant. 

Baccharis balimifolia—Good, stands salt sea 
spray. 

Berberis Juliane. 

Berberis triacanthophora. 

Berberis verruculosa. 


Treat all of these as 
Callicarpa Giraldiana herbaceous plants, cut- 
Callicarpa japonica ting them down every 

Callicarpa purpurea year. 

Calycanthus occidentalis—Better than ©. flori- 
dus; cut it down every year and use as a foliage 
plant; roots are hardy. : 

Cotoneaster racemiflora songarica—One of the 
best fruited cotoneasters. 

Cotoneaster Zabelii—Hardy at Painesville, 0O., 
and a good plant. 

Daphne Mezereum—Has excellent early tlowers 
and red fruit in summer. 

Evonymus yedoensis—Good fruit. 

Lonicera cerulea. 

Lonicera Maackii podocarpa—Weedy, but is lat- 
est fruiting lonicera. ; 

Lonicera quinguelocularis—Has white fruits, 
with seed showing. 

Lonicera syringantha—Good, but hard to grow. 

Lonicera thibetica—Good, but hard to grow. 

Philadelphus Virginale—One of the best ftlow- 
ered forms. 

Physocarpus monogynus. 

Physocarpus parviflorus. 

Prunus avium flore-pleno—Good plant; hardy at 
Painesville, O. 

Prunus James H. Veitch—Deep pink, double 
and hardy. 

Prunus Sieboldii. 

Prunus serrulata sachalinensis — 
hardy. 

Rhamnus frangula—Better than R. cathartica. 

Ribes arcuatum—Has red fruit; one of the best 
ribes. 

Sorbaria arborea—August blooms. 

Sorbaria glabrata—August blooms. 

Symplocos paniculata—Possibly gets twig blight 
when on improper soil. 

Syringa microphylla. 

Tripterygium Regelii—Hardy at Painesville, O. 

Viburnum americanum. 

Viburnum dilitatum — Good fruits; not hardy 
last winter. 

Viburnum prunifolium—One of the best viburn- 
ums for general use. 

Viburnum rufidulum. 

Viburnum Wrightii--Good fruits and hardy. 


Perfectly 





ORIENTAL CHERRIES. 


Oriental flowering cherries bloom well 
under just about the same climatic limi- 
tations as peaches, and within this area 
they are becoming increasingly popular 
as one of the glorious heralds of spring, 
says Paul] Russell, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, author of 
Cireular 313, published by the depart- 
ment. 

In this cireular Mr. Russell has tried 
to answer most of the questions which 
growers ask about these cherries, the 
differences between varieties, their 
relative hardiness and the best meth- 
ods of culture. He also includes detailed 
botanical descriptions and plates show- 
ing in detail the differences between 
the leading varieties. These plates are 
by B. Y. Morrison, now in charge of 
the division of plant exploration and 
introduction. 


The Department of Agriculture main- 
tains what is probably the most com- 
plete collection of flowering cherry va- 
rieties in this country at the plant in- 
troduction garden at Glenn Dale, Md., 
but the most widely known and famous 
collection is in Potomac park, in Wash- 
ton, D. C., a gift by the city of Tokyo 
in 1912. Mr. Russell refers to other 
groups—at the Arnold arboretum, near 
Boston; at Rochester, N. Y.; at Seattle 
and at several other places on the west 
coast. In Washington, the Yoshino va- 
riety of single cherries usually blooms 
late in March or early in April, and 
this is followed by several other varie- 
ties of double cherries, which prolong 
the bloom for nearly a month. 

Many nursery firms now handle one 
or more varieties of the flowering cher- 
ries. The department suggests that 
prospective planters may obtain Cir- 
cular 313-C from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 
10 cents a copy. The 72-page booklet 
includes both botanical plates and sev- 
eral photographs of cherry trees and 
flowers. 





PHLOX DIVARICATA. 


If it is true, as many eareful ob- 
servers claim, that one of the retard- 
ing influences in American horticulture 
is the standardization of our methods, 
which limits our offerings of plants 
and flowers to a few standard kinds, 
the subject of these notes, Phlox divar- 
icata, should prove helpful in getting 
us started again on the road to freedom 
from taboos and, incidentally, on the 
way to better business. No one would 
be so sanguine, however, as to believe 
that a single plant would be able to 
lift us out of the rut, though a break 
in the right direction would mean 
something. In any event, the plant is 
of value in more ways than one and 
deserves far more attention than it 
ever gets in America, its home. 

P. divaricata, sometimes listed, 
though incorrectly, according to mod- 
ern botanists, as P. canadensis, is a 
woodland plant of eastern America, 
blooming in early spring, as everyone 
knows who gets into the country at 
that season, As everyone in the coun- 
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try who handles flowers knows the 
plant and the beauty of its blooms, 
how can we account for its lack of 
popularity in commercial circles? The 
story is entirely different on the other 
side of the Atlantic, where it is a part 
of almost every florist’s spring offer- 
ings. And it is in offering the blooms 
about a month in advance of the out- 
door crop that the plant holds most 
promise as a commercial crop. 

It does not appear to be a subject 
for forcing at all periods of the winter 
and the term “forcing” may be incor- 
rectly used in its present application, 
for the plant cannot really be forced, 
but rather led into bloom. Given a 
cool ‘house, or even a sheltered cold 
frame, it can, however, be brought into 
bloom in late spring. For this purpose, 
well grown clumps, containing a num 
ber of crowns, should be chosen. These 
should be planted in a light leaf soil 
in a temperature not over 45 to 50 
degrees, preferably a little lower at the 
start. 

Interest in wild gardening in gen- 
eral and in our native plant material 
in particular is growing apace. This 
fact should furnish a market for this 
plant among amateurs. Fortunately, in 
this connection, it is a plant which can 
be safely moved while in bloom, an 
important factor in the selling of hardy 
plants, because they are so often want- 
ed while they are at the height of their 
beauty. 


Although usually found in woods 
and copses, P. divaricata does not de- 
mand shade for its well-being. Any 
good garden soil, containing a liberal 
quantity of leaf mold to hold the mois- 
ture which it desires during its spring 
growth and flowering period, suits the 
plant. It varies so much in nature in 
size and color of flower that it offers 
a wide field for selection, and no one 
will find the most desirable forms until 
a thorough search is made among ex- 
tensive natural stands. Vegetative re- 
production is easily accomplished by 
cuttings, which root readily in spring 
or fall. oe We Ws 





BUSINESS EMBARRASSMENTS. 


Monroe, Mich.—I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons 
Co. has made an offer to creditors of 
twenty per cent in cash in full settle- 
ment of claims or an alternative of 100 
per cent in surplus nursery stock. In 
1929 the company executed a trust 
chattel mortgage of $325,000 in favor 
of the Monroe State Savings bank and 
the First National Bank of Detroit cov- 
ering all of its assets. Notes now out- 
standing aggregate $253,000, together 
with past due interest in excess of 
$25,000, secured by this mortgage. The 
two banks, realizing that the company’s 
heavy debt condition must be adjusted, 
have undertaken plans for revision of 
its financial structure. This offer to 
unsecured creditors has resulted. The 
banks will provide the funds required 
to make the adjustment. 


Bensenville, Ill—The petition of 
Ernest Mecklenburg, nurseryman, for 
a composition or extension of time to 
pay his debts under section 75 of the 
bankruptcy act has been approved by 
the District court at Wheaton, IIl., and 
the first meeting of creditors was 
held March 19 at the Courthouse at 
Wheaton. 
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Early Flowering Plants 


L. C. Chadwick Begins Series of Articles on Plants of Prime 
Use in Landscape Work According to Their Flowering Periods 


This article is the first of a series 
presented as an aid to a better knowl- 
edge of the flowering periods of plants. 
Such information will aid in merchan- 
dising practices as were discussed in a 
recent issue of The American Nursery- 
man. Aside from flowering character- 
istics, other factors, such as propaga- 
tion, habit of growth and use, should 
be clearly in mind when selling or using 
plants in landscape work. Consequent- 
ly, comments of outstanding importance 
will be given regarding these factors 
during the course of the discussion. 

It will not be the intention of these 
articles to cover all of the plants as 
they appear in bloom, but to limit them, 
especially during periods that many are 
in bloom, to some of the better plants. 
The flowering periods mentioned will be 
as they occur at Columbus, O. These 
dates, however, can be easily interpreted 
to apply to other localities, since in each 
article some common plants will act as 
a guide to which other more uncommon 
plants may be related. 

The mild winter followed by a warm 
March has brought into flower in Co- 
lumbus a number of plants the bloom- 
ing of which normally occurs some- 
what later. Notable among these are 
the silver maple, Acer dasycarpum, and 
the American elm, Ulmus americana. 
The flowers of many of our trees, such 
as the two mentioned, frequently go 
unnoticed by a great majority of the 
people. Inconspicuous as their flowers 
may be, they are attractive and sel- 
dom overlooked by the plant lover. To 
him they mean the first indication of 
spring and an introduction to the show- 
ier flowering plants that will soon 
follow. 

Although I have observed the silver 
maple flowering February 15, in Co- 
lumbus, as occurred in 1932, its 
flowering period the past two years 
was somewhat later than this year. 
March 5 marked the opening of the 
flowers this year, whereas last year it 
occurred March 26, and in 1933, March 
21. This year the American elm be- 
gan flowering about March 11. 

Also among the less important early- 
flowering plants which are now in bloom 
are the European alder, Alnus glutinosa, 
some of the poplars and willows. One 
of the most outstanding of the willows 
is Salix Caprea, the goat willow. The 
variation in the color of the catkins 
makes this species one of the most at- 
tractive for house decoration. 

Among our more common shrubs there 
are three which are outstanding for 
their early flowers. 


Cornus Mas. 
First of these is Cornus mas, the 
eornelian cherry. Usually preceding 


the forsythias in bloom by a few days 
to a week or more, but accompanying 
them through most of the flowering 
period, the cornelian cherry may be 
said to be one of the most attractive 
early-flowering large shrubs or small 
trees. The plant and flower buds are 
perfectly hardy and almost always give 
us good spring bloom, while the buds 
of the forsythias are frequently injured. 


Such a condition occurred last vear 
throughout a large portion of the state. 
This year the small yellow flowers of 
Cornus mas appeared March 17, about 
two weeks earlier than last vear. 

Besides the attractive flowers, Cornus 
mas has many other good character- 
isties. Possessing attractive bark, foli- 
age, fruit and general habit of growth, 
this plant should find its way into many 
landscape combinations. The large, 
cherry-like red fruits ripen in midsum- 
mer, but are so hidden by the foliage 
that they do not attract much atten- 
tion. The cornelian cherry may be 
grown in two distinct forms, both of 
which are useful, It may be made to 
branch low with a number of stems, 
thereby producing a dense, bushy effect 
which acts well as screen material, or 
it may be grown into a tree form with 
one main trunk to a height of twenty 
feet or more. Fortunately, this plant 
will grow in almost any soil with little 
eare and still give a delightful effect. 
It tolerates either sun or shade. The 
plant is probably best propagated by 
seeds, which require an after-ripening 
period of about 120 days at a tempera- 
ture of 45 to 50 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Grafting and cuttings may also be em- 
ployed, but are hardly so satisfactory 
from a commercial standpoint. 


Forsythias. 
Of all the early spring-flowering 
shrubs the forsythias are the best 
known. Although the flower buds may 


be killed during especially cold win- 
ters, these plants give us more color 
than any other plant at this time. The 
variations in habit of growth are so 
extensive in the different species and 
varieties that they can be used ex- 
tensively in landscape plantings. 

The first of the forsythias to bloom 
is the comparatively little-known For- 
sythia ovata, the Korean forsythia. 
This variety, which was in full flower 
March 17, is considered the hardiest 
of the group. Less satisfactory in 
habit of growth, because of its smaller, 
straggling habit, than the more com- 
mon types, the Korean forsythia should 
find a place in many plantings. Its 
two outstanding characteristics are its 
hardiness and its early production of 
pale yellow flowers. 

Another of the hardy, little-known 
forsythias is F. europea. This plant pos- 
sesses upright branches bearing entire 
leaves which remain quite late in the 
fall. This species is less attractive in 
flower than the common forms, but does 
possess an adaptability to dry habitats 
not found in the others. Plant breeders 
can well consider this species in their 
endeavor to develop new forms. 

The three most common species of 
this genus are F. suspensa, F. inter- 
media and F. viridissima. Forsythia 
suspensa blooms first and could be con- 
sidered in full bloom in Columbus 
March 20. The two most common varie- 
ties, F. suspensa Fortunei and F. sus- 
pensa Sieboldii, flower about the same 
time as the species. Forsythia inter- 
media follows F. suspensa in flower, 
usually three to five days later. The 


two most common varieties of this spe 
cies vary somewhat in flowering period. 
F. intermedia primulina, with its soft, 
yellow flowers, blooms about the same 
time as the species, but F. intermedia 
spectabilis has flowered here later, just 
before or accompanying the greenstem 
forsythia, Forsythia viridissima, which 
may be from one to three weeks later 
than F. suspensa. Such are the varia 
tions found in the blooming period of 
the forsythias; all in all, they are ef 
fective over a period of three to four 
weeks. 

Little else needs to be said about 
the growth habits or soil requirements 
of these plants, since they are so well 
known. However, some emphasis might 
well be placed upon the correct prun- 
ing period. Since the flower buds are 
formed during the preceding summer, 
all pruning should be done immediately 
after flowering is finished in the spring. 
Late summer or fall pruning is sure to 
result in the removal of some of the 
flowering wood. 


Lonicera Fragrantissima. 


The small, 
blooms of 


fragrant, creamy white 
the winter honeysuckle, 
Lonicera fragrantissima, were out 
March 15 here. The flowers are so 
small that they attract little attention. 
The importance of its bloom cannot 
commend this plant to an equal status 
with Cornus mas or the forsythia, but, 
nevertheless, it does add a pleasing note 
in the spring. The winter honeysuckle 
has many other good characteristics to 
commend its use. The thick, dark 
green, semievergreen foliage is espe 
cially attractive and makes the plant 
useful for hedges or informal screen 
planting. Few deciduous shrubs are 
equal to L. fragrantissima in this re 
spect. Common practices can be fol- 
lowed in propagation and planting of 
this shrub. 

Among the other important late win 
ter and early spring-flowering shrubs 
which are especially attractive, but will 
not be discussed at this time, are Hama 
melis japonica, H. mollis, H. vernalis, 
Direa palustris and Daphne Mezereum. 
Some of these plants have been dis- 
eussed in earlier articles, but all pos 
sess characteristics which commend 
their frequent use in landscape plant- 
ings. 





KILLMER’Ss NORTHERN NURSERY, St. 
Paul, Minn., is broadcasting over local 
radio stations and reports gratifying 
orders as a result of the interest dis- 
played in home planting. 


ROADSIDE planting in government proj- 
ects has spread to highway beautification 
by individuals and organizations. The 
Chicago Motor Club is running a contest 
in which prizes are offered for the elimi- 
nation of eyesores from highways, such 
as roadside dumps and unauthorized 
signs. Projects must be on or adjacent 
to a highway which is part of the Illinois 
or Indiana system of state roads. Gar- 
den clubs and civic organizations have 
interested themselves, and a number of 
nurserymen have offered stock for prizes. 
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Spring Garden Shows 


Nurserymen Stage Prominent Plantings in 
Exhibitions Now Being Held in Several Cities 


What used to be called spring flower 
shows have now become largely exhi- 
bitions of gardens, some of artificial 
form and some of such character as 
to give the public practical suggestions 
on design and planting. Consequently, 
these shows have become a powerful 
factor in stimulating and maintaining 
the public’s interest in gardening an- 
nually. Nurserymen are recognizing 
this fact more each year, with the re- 
sult that their exhibits become more 
numerous and more pretentious. 

A series of important events of this 
character is in progress. In New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Omaha, New Orleans and Oak- 
land, Cal., this year are staged really 
big shows, while exhibitions of smaller 
size are presented in a number of other 
communities. Suggestions as to the 
type of displays may be gleaned from 
the following notes on nurserymen’s 
exhibits at the first of these events to 
open, at New York and at Philadelphia. 


International Show at New York. 


The twenty-second International 
flower show opened at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, in New York, March 18 
and closed March 23, being attended 
by crowds of record proportions. 

Beginning at the left of the entrance, 
one saw a large perennial garden of 
Heavenly Blue delphinium and other 
perennials offered by Turner Bros, Nurs- 
ery, West Long Branch, N. J. Roses 
were climbing over the Jeffersonian wall 
at the back, while in the foreground 
was a taxus hedge. 

Next in the front row was an in- 
formal spring perennial garden, with 
dogwood, azaleas, prunus and spireas, 
presented by Daybreak Nurseries, Inc., 
Westport, Conn. Planted artistically 
around a small pool and velvety lawn 
were also tulips, narcissi, anemones, 
primulas and forget-me-nots. 


Farther along, a corner of a spring 
garden, with a brick path and raised 
pool, was shown by J. H. Schmidt & 
Son, Inec., Millburn, N. J. Its plants in- 
eluded flowering cherries, old boxwood 
and numerous spring-flowering bulbs and 
perennials. 

Down the main aisle, the visitor came 
to one of the three gardens of Bob- 
bink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 
Azaleas and rhododendrons were fea- 
tured there in a way that won the first 
day’s sweepstakes award of the Inter- 
national flower show in class 175. The 
garden occupied 600 square feet, as did 
several. This compared with a maximum 
area of 900 square feet in previous 
years. The same firm presented a bor- 
der garden of flowers that bloom in 
the spring in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. The third entry was a rose gar- 
den in full bloom, occupying 600 
square feet. 

A foreign note, reminiscent of pre- 
vious shows, was touched by the Japa- 
nese garden of Cronamere Alpine 
Nurseries, Ine., Greens Farms, Conn., 
winner of a special prize. 

For a suburban planting, staged Mon- 
day in a special open class, Meadow 


Brook Nurseries, Inc., Norwood, N. J., 
was first, Daybreak Nurseries, Inc., be- 
ing second and J. H. Schmidt & Son, Inc., 
third. Using a space of 10x15 feet each, 
these plantings were designed to show 
the development of a plot 100x150 feet. 
With a rock garden covering about 400 
square feet, Frederic H. Leubuscher, 
Essex Fells, N. J., won a first prize, the 
second award in this open class going to 
Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 


Twelfth Annual Philadelphia Show. 


The twelfth annual Philadelphia 
flower show, which opened in the Com- 
mercial Museum, Thirty-fourth and 
Spruce streets, Philadelphia, Monday 
morning, March 25, was superior to any 
of its predecessors. The work expended 
in preparing the flower show was 
crammed into one week’s tinie. 

The beautiful effect obtained by com- 
bining nature and art was seen at the 
entrance. To the right and left were 
the gardens of William H. Doyle, Inc., 
Berwyn, Pa. One was a spring scene, 
with nature budding in shrubbery, vio- 
lets and wild flowers and a low stone 
wall adding a substantial background. 
The other was a winter scene, with all 
its dormant beauty, perfect in repose. 
These two gardens covered 1,800 square 
feet and were second-prize winners in 
the informal class for that size. 

The lower end of the center aisle was 
occupied on both sides by the rose gar- 
dens of Henry A. Dreer, Inc.—four gar- 
dens covering 1,800 square feet, planted 
with exquisitely beautiful roses in the 
finest varieties, perfectly timed, a 
single variety in each bed. As in both 
of the previous exhibits, luxuriant grass 
enhanced the effect. The border was 
of the Golden Salmon rose of baby 
rambler type. 

John Albrecht’s Nurseries, Inc., Nar- 
berth, Pa., captured second prize for a 
planting covering 800 square feet with 
an outdoor lounge or living room. It 
was a charming scene, with azaleas, 
lilacs and other flowering shrubs on the 
lawn, chairs in the center and an im- 
mense water wheel in operation at the 
side. 

Henkles & McCoy captured first prize 
in the foregoing class with an effective 
arrangement that included an outdoor 
fireplace, well laid out terraces, flower- 
ing crabs and evergreens with tulip 
borders. The background was of ever- 
greens. A pleasing garden in the same 
class, made particularly effective by 
a large, well berried holly tree at the 
rear and a covered wall, was laid out 
by Bunting Nurseries, Ine., Selbyville, 
Del. 

The Outdoor Arts Co., Flourtown, 
Pa., captured first prize for a garden 
containing 600 square feet of ground 
space with a retaining wall and correct 
planting of well known varieties of 
rock plants. The wall was covered with 
evergreens. The rock plants were grow- 
ing here and there in front. 


Walter Hengle, Overbrook, Pa., in- 
creased his already high reputation by 
the beautiful design and execution of 
his rock garden in 800 square feet. It 
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was elevated in the rear, planted with 
flowering shrubs and rock plants and 
enlivened by water; it captured a blue 
ribbon. 

George D. Widener, Elkins Park, Pa, 
captured first prize with his well timed 
and lovely hybrid delphinium planted 
along a curved walk. An unnamed col- 
lection of new varieties of tulips was 
also effectively displayed along this 
walk. Beds of extremely fine hydran- 
geas in several colors and of golden 
eallas finished the walk; the exhibitor’s 
name was not placed. 

The Wyncote Bird Club painstaking. 
ly displayed a most instructive exhibit, 
entitled “Every Garden a Bird Haven,” 
which was extremely creditable. 

Derrick Hengle, King of Prussia, Pa.,, 
touched the human side with his in- 
formal garden in 1,800 square feet. It 
was planted with rare skill, recalling 
to each visitor some spot known and 
loved. He captured first prize. The 
same exhibitor won the red ribbon with 
a lovely rock garden in 800 square feet, 

La Bar’s Rhododendron Nurseries, 
Stroudsburg, Pa., displayed a natural 
woodland scene in 800 square feet, 
which was cleverly done and captured 
a blue ribbon. 

Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., 
displayed a handsome azalea garden. In 
this were well timed apple and cherry 
blossoms, lilacs, rhododendrons and 
even pink peonies to add their bril- 
liant coloring. This garden won a blue 
ribbon. 





ROCK GARDEN GROUP MEETS. 


There was an attendance of over 
100 at a luncheon given by the Amer- 
ican Rock Garden Society at the Hotel 
Lexington, New York, March 21. Presi- 
dent Montague C. Free, of the Brooklyn 
Botanical Garden, New York, presided 
and stated that the membership of the 
society now numbers more than 400 
and it is hoped to increase this to 500 
by the time of the first annual meeting 
and exhibition, to be held in Cincinnati, 
O., in May. A long round-table discus- 
sion brought out many interesting 
points, and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Ontario, Connecticut and other 
points all reported a great and growing 
interest in rock gardening. 





ROCK GARDEN EXHIBITION. 


In addition to ribbons for first, see- 
ond and third places and honorable 
mention for each of the forty-two 
classes of the first national rock garden 
exhibition, to be held at Fleischmann 
Gardens, Cincinnati, O., May 16 to 18, 
the American Rock Garden Society has 
announced a number of special awards, 
including medals, a cup and other val- 
uable prizes. 

The Cincinnati members of the 
American Rock Garden Society, with 
the codperation of the Rock Garden So- 
ciety of Ohio, have arranged for an 
interesting tour following the annual 
meeting of the society on the afternoon 
of May 17. The gardens to be inspected 
include that of Robert Senior, where 
not only the rock garden, but the green- 
house will hold much of interest to the 
visiting members, as Mr. Senior, in 
his travels, has developed a discrimi- 
nating taste for rare and unusual al- 
pines; the extensive rock garden of 
Mrs. W. S. Rowe, on Indian Hill; the 
rock garden of Mrs. Silas B. Waters 
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in a natural setting of old limestone 
rocks of dolomitic character and 
planted for foliage as well as flower 
effects, and the charming garden of 
Mrs. W. H. Schmidlapp, which sur- 
rounds her attractive Spanish home. 
At 8 p. m. the same day, Marcel Le- 
Piniec, designer of rock gardens, will 
deliver an illustrated lecture on “The 
Construction of a Rock Garden.” Mr. 
LePiniee will be followed by Montague 
Free, horticulturist of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden and president of the 
American Rock Garden Society, who 
will give an illustrated lecture on 
“Planting the Rock Garden.” These lee- 
tures will be held in the Alms hotel, 
headquarters for the annual meeting. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 

A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, 0.—Leonard's 
“Handbook of Nursery and Garden Tools,’’ de- 
scribing greenhouse, orchard and tree surgery 
equipment. Of eighty pages, the list displays 


about 600 items. A large section devoted to 
spades appears first. There are cultivators of 
many designs, sod tools, budding equipment, 


Kunde knives, shears in variety, arboricultural 
supplies and sprinkling equipment. There is also 
a group of items for milady’s garden. 

The Siebenthaler Co., Dayton, 0.—A 108-page 
price list of trees, shrubs, vines, evergreens, per- 
ennials, roses and garden supplies, printed by 
the Day-O-Lith process, which is similar to the 
planograph method. Unusual is a group of about 
eighty-five varieties of oriental poppies. 

Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.—Bul 
letin No. 2, dated March 5, 1935, containing 
grade counts. A cover note states the firm has 
been distributing nursery stock to the trade for 
the past sixty-five years. Lake's root-wrapped 
nursery products and nurserymen’s supplies are 
mentioned in addition to the regular line of fruit, 
evergreen and deciduous trees, shrubs, perennials, 
roses, bulbous items and aquatics. 

Princeton Nurseries, Princeton, N. J.—1935 re- 
tail price list, a painstakingly compiled hand- 
book of evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs, 
printed neatly as a pigeonhole-size catalogue of 
128 pages. Pleasingly illustrated with small 
sketches of scenes of historical interest in the 
vicinity of the nurseries. All material offered is 
said to be grown at the Princeton establishment, 
which consists of over 1,000 acres. There are 
planting notes on native material and recom- 
mendations for special locations. An index of 
common names is also of assistance. The firm 
offers a blanket discount of thirty-three and one- 
third per cent to members of the trade, according 
to an inserted leaflet, though only retail prices 
are shown in the catalogue itself. 

J. N. Rokely & Sons, Bridgman, Mich.—The 
twenty-fourth annual descriptive list issued by 
J. N. and A. J. Rokely. Featured are straw 
berries in nearly a score of varieties, raspberries, 
blackberries, grapes and fruit trees, besides a 
small collection of gladioli and onamental nurs- 
ery stock. The firm has enjoyed a steady growth 
fer the past forty-five years. 


Southern Nursery Co., Winchester, Tenn.—A 
16-page catalogue of nursery stock, in which 
fruit items are a prominent feature. Colored il- 


lustrations are used almost exclusively and the 
descriptive notes are full. The list of ornamen- 
tals includes shade trees, flowering shrubs, ever- 
greens and hardy roses. Prices are given on an 
inserted page. The nurseries are said to have 
been established in 1872 and have since grown to 
an establishment of over 1,000 acres. 

Hav'’Alook Gardens, Fowlerville, Mich.—A de- 
scriptive list of a number of selected perennials, 
among which are dwarf campanulas, Lewisia redi- 
viva, hardy geraniums, Gordonia altamaha, hardy 
chrysanthemums and asters and Helleborus ori- 
entalis. 

Frank W. Campbell, Royal Oak, Mich.—A leaf 
let describing fourteen rare rock garden plants 
which Mr. Campbell designates as 101 per cent 
good items, above the average in quality or new- 
ness. Included are dwarf asters, Veronica ar- 
mena, golden Arenaria verna and Buddleia alter- 
nifolia. 

Wadena Northwest Nursery, Wadena, Minn.— 
Plant list of aquatics, perennials, rock plants, 
trees and shrubs. The fruit varieties offered are 
said to have been grown and tested for northern 
Minnesota conditions. 

Hillenmeyer Nurseries, Lexington, Ky. — The 
firm’s ninety-third annual catalogue, effectively 
illustrated and clearly printed, offering an up-to- 
date selection of planting material. A colorful 
perennial border is reproduced for the front cover 
illustration. The fruit pages cater to increased 
interest in this line. The firm's planting service 
is described and readers are reminded of the avall- 
ability of funds from the government for plant- 
ing. ‘“‘How to Plant’’ is a useful book offered 
by the firm to its customers. 
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Sherman Nursery Co., Charles City, la.—Spring 
wholesale trade list, offering hardy northern 
grown evergreens, shrubs, shade trees, fruits, 
etce., grown at this 1,000-acre nursery, founded 


in 1884. Propagation of evergreens is a specialty 
of the firm. An outstanding list of French lilacs 
is shown. An airplane view of the nursery, 


where underground storage facilities, as well as 
greenhouses, are maintained, is reproduced on 
the back cover. 

Kelsey Nurseries, St. Joseph, Mo. — Bulletin 
No. 1 for March 9, 1935, of G. L. Welch & Co., 
offering a complete assortment of nursery stock, 
including lilies and spring bulbs in addition to 
the extensive lists of hardy perennials, fruit 
trees and ornamental trees and shrubs. 


Ernst Nurseries, Eaton, 0.—A retail catalogue 
issued in the firm’s sixty-fifth year of supplying 
a varied line of nursery stock, including fruits, 
evergreens and deciduous items and perennials. 
Offers of vegetable seeds also appear. The firm 
operates an establishment at Muncie, Ind., as 
well as at Eaton, 0. 

The Lester Rose Gardens, Monterey, 
descriptive folder featuring two of the firm's 
leading items—roses and rare campanulas. There 
are bush, climbing, old-fashioned and wild, weep 
ing, standard and tree roses, as well as Rosa 
Roulettii. A note states the firm has more than 
100 different varieties of fuchsias to offer. In 
geraniums, it has over sixty varieties. An in- 
serted folder provides complete description of the 
value of weeping and standard roses. 


Evergreen Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis.— 
Wholesale price list of evergreens offered in seed- 
lings, transplants and specimen grades. There 
are also smaller lists of evergreen grafts and 
rooted cuttings. Seventy years of experience, it is 
said, have equipped the firm to meet evergreen 
requirements satisfactorily. Mention is made of 
care in seed selection and use of a sandy loam 
soil to produce a strong root system. Among 
the northern types of thujas are T. occidentalis 
lutea and spicata alba. A special offer is made 
of blue spruce. Deciduous shrubs are represented 
and deciduous tree seedlings, including the pin 
cherry, are sold. 


Cal.—A 


Keith Bros. Nurseries, Sawyer, Mich.—An illus- 
trated descriptive catalogue of strawberries, 
other small fruits and a few ornamental nursery 
items. The feature is Strawberry Kanner King, 
on which plant patent No. 26 was granted to 
B. H. and B. W. Keith, proprietors of the nurs- 
ery. Gem, Mastodon and Champion are ever- 
bearing varieties given prominence. The advan- 
tages of the firm's plants and shipping methods 
are well told. Illustrations of berry plantings 
are of interest. Mention is made of Keith's new 
book on berry culture. 

Germain Seed & Plant Co., Los Angeles, Cal.— 
Annual catalogue, of 112 pages, containing a 
splendid collection of material in all classes of 
garden requirements. A forward page provides 
interesting facts about Germain's, which has 
developed in Los Angeles since 1871 and has 
issued a catalogue since 1890. A nursery, bulb 
fields and test grounds are maintained, in addi- 
tion to the retail store. Novelties are well 
represented in the list. Cultural notes are plen- 
tiful. There are eight pages of fine color work 
inclosing the text. The front cover portrays the 
famous Santa Maria Inn Gardens. 

Rock River Evergreen Co., Butler, Tenn.— 
Wholesale price list of woods-grown plants, in- 
cluding maples, redbuds, azaleas, rhododendrons, 
kalmias, hemlocks, etc., also small berry plants 
and hardy ferns. 

The Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan.—Whole- 
sale price list for spring, 1935. Deciduous and 
evergreen ornamentals, fruit trees, spring bulbs, 
roses and perennials are among the many lines 
listed. The new evergreen barberry, Berberis 
mentorensis, given plant patent No. 99, is fea 
tured on the first page. 


Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.—Bul- 
letin No. 2, dated February 21, 1935, offering a 
complete assortment of general nursery stock to 
the trade. 





RvuBEL Bros. have started a retail nurs- 
ery sales yard at Buckeye, Ariz., at high- 
way 80 and Third street. 
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Herbaceous Perennials 


C. W. Wood Comments on Less Common 
Varieties of Hardy Plants Deserving Attention 


CLEMATIS MONTANA UNDULATA. 


The interest which is showing on the 
horizon for the genus clematis is going 
to enrich American horticulture as have 
few trends of modern times. A _ well 
furnished garden could be made of 
clematis alone, the genus numbering 
over 150 species and many more varie- 
ties, and still have the planting com- 
posed of kinds that are practically un- 
known to the average gardener. Just 
where one should start in making such 
a garden is not for me to say, but a 
worse choice could be made than the 
plant whose name heads this paragraph. 

Clematis montana undulata is said to 
be a cross between the well known type 
which has white, anemone-like flowers 
or its variety grandiflora and the va- 
riety rubens, a form with reddish folli- 
age and pink flowers. The plant under 
consideration here is, if I know the 
true thing, a vigorous climber, reaching 
a height of fifteen feet or possibly 
more in well established plants in rich 
soil and producing 2-inch wide, light 
mauve (bluish white, according to 
some) flowers from late April onward 
through May. A good soil for this 
clematis is one that has been well en- 
riched with thoroughly rotted stable 
manure. Lime is also a necessary part 
of the growing medium of most kinds 
of clematis. It may be propagated 
from single-eye cuttings of green or 
nearly ripe wood inserted in sand un- 
der glass in summer. Wood taken from 
plants grown under glass is to be pre- 
ferred. 





NATIVE RANUNCULI. 


Ranunculus is a genus that is to be 
approached with caution, because the 
really good ones are usually difficult 
to handle and the easy ones are so 
often weeds and not infrequently pests. 
Our native species, especially the al- 
pine ones, are little known in gardens 
and are seldom mentioned in literature. 
Just three will be mentioned at this 
time, all of them inhabitants of high 
places in the west and all needing mo- 
raine treatment, or a near approach to 
it, when transferred to lowland gar- 
dens. Ranunculus adoneus is a 3 to 
5-inch buttercup, with large yellow 
blooms, one or two to the stem. R. 
Eschscholtzii grows from three to five 
inches high, with yellow flowers one- 
half inch or more in diameter. Both 
of these plants come from the region of 
eternal snows, but may be made at 
home in the garden if given a place 
in the wet moraine, probably with some 
shade if the climate is hot. R. Suks- 
dorfii is a subalpine plant that is likely 
to become a nuisance if it thrives in 
the garden. This species does not need 
moraine conditions if it can be given 
a fairly moist spot. It grows up to 
eight inches in height, producing its 
bright yellow buttercups in July. Ra- 
nunculi are best grown from seeds, a 
slow process because the seeds are slow 
to germinate, and consequently, the 
plants are always worth more than the 
general run of rock garden material. 


DWARF ASTEBRS. 


The new hybrid dwarf asters, of 
which Lady Henry Haddocks, Mme. 
Carroy and Countess of Dudley are 
representative, undoubtedly are the 
forerunners of a class of plants that 
will play a prominent part in our busi 
ness for years to come. So, if you do 
not have them, you will probably be 
making no mistake if you get a repre- 
sentative collection this spring and pre- 
pare yourself for the demand that is 
sure to come just as soon as they be- 
come known. They have all the good 
points, such as ease of culture, florifer- 
ousness, neat habits, ete., which go into 
the making of a perfect plant and, on 
top of that, their heights of eight or 
nine inches to fifteen inches or so make 
them capable of filling numberless roles 
in the garden. There are a dozen or 
more now available in this country, 
mostly in shades of pink, as in the pale 
pink of Lady Henry Haddocks, Count- 
ess of Dudley, Daphne, Marjorie and 
Remembrance, but lavender blue is also 
represented by Mme. Carroy and Vie 
tor, and pearl gray by Nancy. They 
are perfectly hardy so far as my ex- 
perience goes, standing 40 degrees be- 
low zero here in 1933-1934, and come as 
near being foolproof as any good plant 
I know. They may be endlessly multi- 
plied by means of cuttings, or division 
of the stools will take care of all ordi- 
nary demands, a_ single one-year-old 
plant of Mme. Carroy making nearly a 
hundred divisions here last fall. 





MONARDA MRS. PERRY. 


Although monardas are often called 
coarse plants by garden writers, they 
have not a few qualities, such as aro- 
matie foliage, showiness and ease of 
culture, that recommend them to gar- 
den makers. If one were to judge from 
catalogues, most of the plants that 
appear in them are forms of Monarda 
didyma, though it is not clear that they 
all are, for the petioled leaves and the 
densely hairy calyx throats of some 
forms tell one that they belong to M. 
fistulosa. Be that as it may, a new 
form of M. didyma, Mrs. Perry, will 
be of interest to growers. M. didyma 
Cambridge Scarlet, as almost everyone 
knows, is a fine thing in its crimson 
scarlet hue, but Mrs. Perry, with its 
bright, rosy searlet flowers, is just as 
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showy and far more pleasing. It is 
not hard to see that this brilliant color 
will carry the plant-a long way. 

There seems to be an impression in 
some quarters that Monarda didyma 
needs lots of moisture for its success- 
ful cultivation. This has come about, 
no doubt, because the plant grows nat- 
urally along stream banks, but it is 
found that it does well in gardens if 
given a rich soil, preferably one con- 
taining plenty of well rotted manure 
and leaf mold, and some shade. M. fis- 
tulosa, on the other hand, prefers dry 
soil. They are easily propagated from 
cuttings. 





DRABA DOERFLERI. 


Generally speaking, the white-flow- 
ered drabas are rather insignificant 
things. There are, to be sure, a few 
exceptions to the rule, and of these, 
D. Doerfleri is a notable one. This 
Albanian plant grows about two inches 
high, with its small, linear, spatulate 
leaves in rosettes and its pure white 
flowers in a flat-topped raceme. An 
appraisal of the plant would place it at 
or near the top of the white-flowered 
drabas as a worth-while rock plant. It 
is of easy culture under common draba 
treatment, which includes a light soil 
and sun, or, if the climate is very dry 
and hot, a position that is shaded dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day. 





HAWEWEEDS. 


Because the only hawkweeds that are 
commonly known are such _ violent 
spreaders, the entire genus has a bad 
reputation among gardeners and nurs- 
errmen. Consequently, few are grown, 











SEED RARITIES 


I specialize in seeds of new and 
unusual rockery, alpine and hardy 
perennial border plants; 1400. kinds 
Interesting catalogue on request 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. S2 Merchantville, N. J. 














Cc Blue 
Balsam Fir, 4-yr., TT. 
250 of the same kind and size at the 1000 rate. 


Many varieties of seedlings at $5.00 and $6.00 
per 1000. Ask for price list. 

Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Dept. AN Fryeburg, Maine 




















BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Box O, PRINCESS ANNE, MARYLAND 


OFFER: PIN OAKS, 3 to 6 ins. in diameter, 15 to 20 ft. high, specimen 
stock. NORWAY MAPLE, in all grades. 
MAPLE. Beautiful AMERICAN ARBOR-VITA,, specimen trees 15 to 18 ft. 
AMERICAN HOLLY, nursery-grown, 3 to 8 
ARBOR-VITA,, sheared, 3 to 4 ft. PFITZER JUNIPER, 4 to 5-ft. spread. 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE, 3 to 4 ft. DOUGLAS SPRUCE, 3 to 6 ft. 
MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA, 4 to 8 ft., and many other greens, RHO- 
DODENDRONS, etc., especially suited for large estate and park planting. 
Very attractive prices on this material will be made. Inspection invited. 


ROCK MAPLE and SILVER 
t. high. PYRAMIDAL 
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20,000 CHERRY. Montmorency and 
Ea ichmond, 2-year, XX 
and inch. 

5,000 SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, 3 to 4 feet 
and 4 to 5 feet. 

25,000 ELMS, American, Vase and Mo- 
line, transplanted, up to 4 
inches. 

10,000 MAPLE, Norway, 
up to 2% inches. 

3.000 ARBOR-VIT, Pyramidalis, up 
to 8 feet. 

400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet 

1,000 SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 
better, 3 to 5 feet. 

600 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to 8 feet 
spread, beauties. 

3,000 ARBOR-VIT.®, American, and 
RETINOSPORAS, 4 to 7 feet 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1875. 


transplanted, 














Special Rooted Cutting Offer of 


Hardy Garden 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


and the 


New Hybrid Koreans 
You Will Need These for Your 
Spring Trade 


Write for Special Illustrated 
Trade Circular 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 











TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supersede Arbor-vite# for hedge 
purposes 


AZALEAS (Evergreen and Deciduous) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 














Send us your list of require- 
ments with full particulars as to 
quantities, varieties and sizes. 

BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 











Milton Nursery Co. 


Milton, Oregon 


Maple, in assortment for Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Subdivisions and Landscape 
Work. Birch in variety, Hawthorn and 
other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 


Ample and Complete Stocks. 


Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates. 
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GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Specimen and Lining-out 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 








much to the loss of our gardens. I can 
see that it would be a crime to sell an 
unsuspecting gardener a _ plant of 
Hieracium aurantiacum without first 
warning him that it would have full 
possession of the garden in a few weeks 
if it were not properly restrained. The 
same is true of many another of the 
400 species which inhabit the earth and 
are particularly plentiful in Europe, 
where they range from sea level to 
the high mountains. Some of the al- 
pine species that I have tested are too 
difficult to grow for the amount of 
beauty they are able to furnish, but 
there are a few kinds whose ease of 
eulture and beauty of form entitle them 
to consideration. Of the latter several 
may be mentioned. 

Hieracium bombycinum spreads not 
at all, making, instead, a flat tuft of 
spoon-shaped leaves that are covered 
with a silvery down. This makes a 
desirable plant even when not in bloom, 
but it is a real show when covered 
with large yellow daisies on 6-inch 
stems. It is easy to keep in any light, 
well drained soil and is probably best 
propagated from seeds. 

In H. alpinum the silvery fur of 
bombycinum is replaced by blackish 
hairs which cover the entire plant, giv- 
ing an entirely different effect. And 
the golden yellow flower heads are 
produced on 4 to 6-inch stems for about 
one month in early spring. It seems 
to need more moisture than the other. 

H. villosum is another species that 
is worth growing for the foliage alone. 
In this case the leaves are covered 
with a fine white fur, giving the plant 
a woolly appearance, and when it is 
showing its large vellow flowers, up to 
two inches across, during June and 
July, it is a real beauty. Bailey’s 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture says it may 
get as high as four feet under cultiva- 
tion, but I have never had it over fif- 
teen inches and imagine that soil rich 
enough to produce such _ luxurious 
growth would spoil the real beauty of 
the plant. It spreads some and would 
probably be rampageous if given a rich 
medium, but a lean soil or a position 
in a wall where moisture is not plenti- 
ful gives a restrained growth that is 
always beautiful and never trouble- 
some. 

With still another 
H. maculatum, which has its leaves 
spotted red and bronzy purple. For 
the most marked leaf coloring, it should 
have a lean soil and a position that is 
at least partly shaded. 


kind of foliage is 





Tue Broadway Garden has been estab- 
lished at 1127 California drive, Burlin- 
game, Cal., by Kenneth Ornbaun, for the 
past year associated with Thomas D. 
Church, landseape architect of San Fran- 
cisco, who will act as landseape con- 
sultant for the new business. 


THE current issue of the “Rose Letter,” 
issued by the Jackson & Perkins Co., New- 
ark, N. Y., contains announcement that 
this firm will in the future be exclusive dis- 
tributors of the rose introductions of Sam- 
uel MeGredy & Son, Portadown, Ireland. 
Mention of new rose varieties, a comment 
on odd colors in flowers, notes on root 
pruning and advance reports of the Roch- 
ester rose show plans make this “Rose 
Letter” of special interest. Dr. J. H. Nie- 
olas, of the Jackson & Perkins Co. staff 
and author of “The Rose Manual,” is ed- 
itor of the leaflet, “published at inter- 
vals.” 
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OVER 750 DEALERS 
in 39 States 


MADE MONEY 
Last Year Selling 


“J. &P.”” ROSE NOVELTIES 


THESE SPECIALTIES 


are popularized by National Advertising 
which creates the demand and helps sell 
other stock, too. MORE NEW KINDS 
THIS YEAR. Here is the list, ALL PAT- 
ENTED VARIETIES. 


*Princess Von Orange Countess Vandal 


Golden Climber *Token 
Blaze Souvenir 
Amelia Earhart Governor Alfred E. Smith 
*Nigrette Mary Hart 


(*New this year) 


ALSO there are several other NEW 
ROSES, in two to three thousand lots, 
available for exclusive listing — improved 
strains in Perennials and a general assort- 
ment of well grown stock. Especially we 
call your attention to our young spaced 
blocks of Shade Trees—Oaks, Lindens, 
Maples, Elms—one to three inches caliper 


JACKSON & PERKINS C0. 


Wholesale Only 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses 
and Plant Specialties. 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 





—CHOICE PERENNIALS—— 

Limited Surplus XY Buty, Saate 

$2.00 per 100; $16.00 erman 
Iris, mixed; Giant- flowered Pansies. 

$4.00 per 100; $32.00 per 1000—Achil- 
lea Tomentosa; Agrostemma Coronaria; 
Aster Alpinus; Hardy Carnations, mixed; 
Cerastium Tomentosum; Rock Garden 
Dianthus, mixed; Lamium Maculatum; 
Lemon Lily; Double Hollyhocks, mixed; 
Iceland Poppies, mixed; Hardy Phlox, 
mixed; Pyrethrum Roseum, mixed; 
Physostegia Virginica; Primula Vulga- 
ris; Sedums, 50 varieties; Shasta Daisy; 
Sweet William, choice mixed; Violas, 
mixed; Alliums; Alyssum Sax. Comp.; 
Anthemis. 

$7.00 per 100; $56.00 per 1000—Del- 
phiniums Gold Medal Hybrids. 

25 at the 100 rate; 200 at the 1000 
rate. No orders under $2.00. At these 
low prices, cash only. All offers subject 
to prior sale. Stock limited—when ex- 
hausted offer is withdrawn. 


Sylvia Gardens, &.D.2,.Waverly, N. Y. 











SEEDS 
HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 


Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 











American Bulb Company 


{mporters and Growers of 
Dutch Cannas, 
oli, Hardy Ties, Masett, Lily of Valley, 


aul for —y :.. 
31-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. Sppdeiok Rt. 
New York City Chicago, Til. 
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Instructions in Planting 


H. B. Tukey Urges Fuller Directions on 
Handling Stock to Make Satisfied Customers 


Among the problems in a nursery, es- 
pecially a retail nursery, are a demand 
for replacements by purchasers and in- 
quiries as to why the plants started so 
poorly or so late. Complainants fre- 
quently feel that failure of the plants 
is due to the nurseryman, that he may 
be unreliable and that he “ought to 
do something about it.” What can re- 
sponsible nurserymen do to meet this 
situation? 

To be sure, the nurseryman is some- 
times at fault, and it may not be out 
of place to emphasize that he should 
use every possible means to place a 
plant in good condition in the hands 
of the purchaser. A few years ago the 
writer was supplied with several hun- 
dred sweet cherry trees by five different 
nursery companies—all reliable. Of the 
trees supplied by one nursery com- 
pany, ninety-three per cent died, while 
in adjoining rows the stands of trees 
from other companies showed few, if 
any, losses. Here was a case where 
something went wrong which could be 
traced directly to the nursery. Perhaps 
it was premature digging, exposure of 
the roots to low temperature in the fall, 
drying out in faulty storage, poor pack- 
ing or something of the kind. These 
points, however, are common knowledge 
to good nurserymen so that they need 
not be discussed further here. The 
thesis of this article is that poor re- 
sults with plants are not always trace- 
able to the fault of the nurseryman— 
the planter has a responsibility as well 
as the nurseryman. 


Proper Handling. 


First of all, nurserymen could do a 
splendid service by acquainting planters 
more fully with proper methods of han- 
dling stock. Commercial fruit grow- 
ers and experienced gardeners probably 
need little education along these lines, 
but there are thousands of amateur 
gardeners whose satisfaction with their 
purchases could be made much more 
pleasant if they knew a little more 
about the care of the plants when they 
received them and more about methods 
of planting. After all, there is nothing 
like a satisfied customer. Why not 
place a little more emphasis on satis- 
faction and a little less on sales? 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon advising the grower to plant 
promptly. The writer has seen in- 
stances where plants received on a Fri- 
day or Saturday were not planted for 
two weeks. The purchaser could scarce- 
ly believe that two weeks had passed 
until confronted by the actual dates 
on the packages. His argument was 
that he was busy in the city during 
the week, and one Saturday followed 
the other so closely that he did not 
realize how the time had flown. Fur- 
thermore, sometimes when stock is 
shipped during warm weather it may 
dry out. Planters should be advised to 
soak such stock in water overnight. It 
is surprising how shriveled stock will 
respond to treatment of this kind. 
Strawberry plants are inclined to heat 
in the package, unless the package is 
opened promptly—and a concrete base- 


ment in a suburbanite’s home is a rather 
dry place to store plants. If the pur- 
chaser cannot get the plants into the 
ground promptly, he should be advised 
most strongly to trench the material 
outdoors in a sheltered position. Most 
of these suggestions apply to the ama- 
teur gardener and suburbanite, but 
some of them apply to the fruit grower 
as well. 


Use of Excessive Fertilizer. 


A source of dissatisfaction to plant- 
ers, due entirely to their own over- 
zealous good intentions, is the killing 
of plants by kindness. Losses due to 
excessive fertilizer applications at 
planting are probably much greater 
than usually appreciated. The writer 
has driven through orchard country and 
seen plantings of several hundred fruit 
trees nicely mounded with stable ma- 
nure. In this particular instance the 
planter of the trees was more of an 
animal husbandryman than he was a 
fruit grower. Much to his sorrow, he 
lost many of the trees. 

The point is that newly set plants usu- 
ally do not require fertilizers. They 
should be planted under conditions that 
are favorable to growth, and since they 
depend for their immediate growth 
upon the food materials stored in their 
roots and stems, fertilizer applications 
are mostly superfluous or injurious. The 
newer commercial fertilizers are quite 
concentrated, and since the roots are 
restricted to the region immediately 
around the plant, they may be killed 
as fast as they appear. With a plant 
that has been established a year or so, 
the situation is quite different, since 
the roots have spread considerably, 
so that, while an application of ferti- 
lizer may cause injury to isolated spots, 
there are still sufficient roots to sup- 
port the plant and utilize the fertilizer 
as it diffuses through the soil and 
changes in nature. 

Not so long ago a member of a local 
garden club appeared with a sample of 
soil from the window box in which 
“everything died,” so she said. The 
soil was in excellent condition, and it 
seemed curious that plants would not 
live in it. Testing it with a chemical, 
however, it was found that the nitrates 
in the soil were equivalent to an ap- 
plication of more than forty tons of 


New land — Heavy-rooted 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


We have them by the millions. 
Premier, Blakemore, Pearl and 
Dunlaps, also Gem everbearers. 
Cumberland Black Raspberry Tips 
and 2-year-old plants. Wholesale Prices. 
WESTHAUSER NURSERIES, Box W. Sawyer, Mich. 
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nitrate of soda per acre! To be sure, 
she had applied only a pound or two 
of sodium nitrate to the window box, 
but it was too strong an application 
and burned the roots of any plants 
placed in it. 


Results of Tests. 


A few years ago the writer was lo- 
eated in a section where it was com- 
mon practice to fertilize apple trees 
at planting—often with hen manure. 
The question was raised by growers 
as to just how much good they were 
doing. Accordingly an experiment was 
run in fertilizing young apple trees at 
planting. The following materials were 
used: Nitrate of soda, ammonium sul- 
phate, Cyanamid, Urea, Ammo-phos, cal- 
cium nitrate, bone meal, acid phos- 
phate, potassium chloride and hen ma- 
nure. The materials were placed in 
the tree hole at planting and were 
used in surface applications. The 
amounts varied from three ounces to 
ten pounds, according to the amount of 
nitrogen present and in order to see 
the effect of light versus heavy appli- 
cations of the same material. The soil 
was a sandy soil, so that the effects 
were undoubtedly emphasized more 
than would be the case on some other 
soil types. Nevertheless, bone meal 
and acid phosphate were the only mate- 
rials that did not cause either killing 
or serious injury when applied in con- 
tact with the tree roots. The trees 
were killed immediately by nitrate of 
soda, potassium chloride and _ hen 
manure and were injured more or less 
seriously by Urea, acid phosphate, Am- 
mo-phos, Cyanamid and ammonium sul- 
phate. 

Surface applications of fertilizers 
gave results that were a bit unexpected. 
The trees which received no fertilizers 
at all made as much growth as, or more 
than, any of the trees in the plots with 
the exception of those which received 
Urea. Eight ounces of nitrate of soda 
applied by surface application resulted 
in burning and partial loss of foliage. 
An application of four pounds of hen 
manure resulted in slightly decreased 
growth, while ten pounds resulted in 
burning of the leaf tips. In short, then, 
here is a test of fertilizing trees at 
planting with questionable benefits to 
the plants and undoubted injury in the 


FFS NURSERY 


Offers the BEST in 
Small Fruit Plants 


Retain the confidence of your 
ers by furnishing them 
eties and Disease-free 











& 


custom. 
the Best Up-to-date Vari 
Plants. 


Shipments direct under your tags, to avoid delay. 
Distributors for the Ohio Small Fruit 
improvement Association 
ORNAMENTALS—EVERGREENS 
Send for Wholesale Price List 
W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, Ohio 
1500-acre Nursery, Orchards and Seed Farms 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 
Hogansville, Georgia 








RASPBERRIES 
Chief 


ANDREWS NURSERY CO. 


Faribault, Minnesota 
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SHRUBS 

Shade and Ornamental Trees 
Small Fruits 

J. H. Hale Peach Asparagus 


Special prices on 
Red-leaved Barberry 


Willowbend Nursery 


PERRY, OHIO 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write for Low Prices 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











EVERGREENS 


sap me — growers 
ty ty 
Trade List Now Ready 


EVERGREEN NURSERY Co. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BA 














RHODODENDRONS 


KALMIAS and we 
nursery grown and 
Various sizes in any ee 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 f 

NORTH CAROLINA 
ERCKMANS 


A. B 
Augusta, Georgia 


LINVILLE 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











THE SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Ia. 


A reliable source for a complete 
line of 


“Quality Nursery Stock” 


Write for our Wholesale Catalogue 











American Elm, up to 2!//7 ins. diam- 
Mugho Pine, B.& B., 12x12 to 18x18. 
Norway Spruce, B. & B., 2 to 3 ft. 
White Spruce, B. & B., 2 to 3 ft. 
Special prices on carload lots. 


EVERGREEN NURSERIES, INC. 
Plankinton Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 











majority of cases. Nurserymen can 
render the planter a service by calling 
attention to the danger from using fer- 
tilizers on newly planted stock. 





NATORP’S ISSUES 1935 LIST. 


Entering its twentieth year in Cin- 
cinnati, O., the W. A. Natorp Co. has 
issued an interestingly prepared cata- 
logue that suggests the use of the mod- 
ern planograph system of printing. A\l- 
though the pages listing the firm’s 
merchandise are simply reproduced 
typewritten copy, the catalogue as a 
whole is given considerable individu- 
ality by a number of informal pen 
sketches of garden scenes, by hand- 
lettered introductory pages and by the 
use of an extremely simple hand-drawn 
border for each page, with the word 
“Natorp’s” at a lower corner of each 
right-hand page. 

The 96-page booklet carries a green 
cover printed in darker green and deco- 
rated with a garden scene. Page one 
lists the personnel of the organization 
and gives the addresses of the firm’s 
three sales establishments—a down- 
town store, the main office and display 
grounds and nursery No. 2. Another 
forward page exhibits three planting 
effects of quite dissimilar nature, and 
still another is devoted to a personal 
message from the firm to its customers, 
the text of which is hand-lettered 
alongside a sketch of a tree. 

The W. A. Natorp Co., operating as 
a landseape specialist, maintains about 
100 acres, completely stocked with a 
wide variety of nursery items, includ- 
ing evergreens, deciduous trees and 
shrubs, fruit trees, roses, vines and 
hardy perennials, the last-named in an 
extensive selection. Moving big trees 
is described as a specialty in the cata- 
logue. The firm is a member of the 
Cincinnati Landscape and Nursery As- 
sociation, the Ohio Association of Nurs- 
erymen and the A, A, N, 


MAKE GARDENING LESS WORK. 


The interest of the amateur in his 
garden is likely to diminish consider- 
ably when the time comes for heavy 
work with the hoe. So nurserymen ap- 
preciate the efforts of manufacturers 
to produce tools of a type that will 
make gardening easier and reduce the 
time and drudgery involved. By ap- 
plying the pulling motion used in 
larger agricultural machinery to hand 
tools, Gardex, Inc., Michigan City, Ind., 
has lightened the task of the man using 
the hoe. Whereas the ordinary hoe 
must be lifted and brought down again, 
perhaps in varying strokes and per- 
haps missing some of the weeds, the 
Gardex pull hoe, as its name implies, 
is pulled right through the soil and 
no weed escapes. F. J. Wolf, presi- 
dent of the company and designer of 
many of the tools, asserts that the pull 
hoe is six times faster than an ordi- 
nary hoe. All Gardex tools utilize the 
pulling motion. 





Davip S. HERR, of the Lancaster County 
Nurseries, Lancaster, Pa., has bought a 
greenhouse 18x50 feet from L. Suesser- 
man, Newark, N. J. 


THE second annual California shade 
tree conference, which was held in Pasa- 
dena, Cal., was well attended. At the ad- 
journment of the meeting it was voted to 
hold the 1936 conference in Palo Alto, 
Cal. 
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exes EVERGREENS 


rr the Highlands of the Carolinas 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge are Headquarters 
for Hardy Native American Plants. Our supply 
= both nursery-grown collected woods-grown 


is sufficient to supply the demand. 
Azaleas, ihe imia, Rhedodendrons, 
hids, Vines, Climbers, Creep- 
ers, Ferns, * ultiums, Trilliums, Dieentras, and 
hundreds of of tried and tested merit 
are grown and carried = large supply. Our 42 
years’ practical experience, quality, quantity, 
variety, low price and unequalled Fe 
are at your command. Complete cata and 

Surplus list will be sent on request. 


E. C. ROBBINS 
Gardens of the Blue Ridge 
Ashford, North Carolina 











Dormant, Field-grown 


Rosebushes 
HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Hemet, California 











OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 
Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











SEEDLINGS 


Red Oak, 6 to 12 ins., -- $20.00 per 1000 
Red Oak, 12 to 18 ins. 30.00 per 1000 
Rock Maple, 6 to 12 ins.,..... 10.00 per 1000 
Rock Maple, 12 to 18 ins., ..... 15.00 per 1000 


Send for Catalegee of Trees, Shrubs, Bulbs and Plants. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 
Exeter, N. H. 











Home-Grown Chinese Elm Seed 


Ulmus Pumila for early spring planting. 
Ulmus Parvifolia for late fall delivery. 
Seedlings grown on contract. 


HOME NURSERY CO., Richland, Wash. 











MAHALEB SEED 
Local seed. High 
germinating quality. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash. 














HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lint out sizes. 
Also er grades for ping. 
Send for our wholesale catalogue. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
ECIALISTS 


America 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 




















Buxus suffruticosa and B. rvirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4 inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 
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Perennials to Propagate 


Gabriel Simon Writes on Plants 
Deserving Nurserymen’s Attention 


CAMPANULA GARGANICA. 


Among the large selection of cam- 
panulas now in the trade, one of the 
most popular dwarf forms is C. gargan- 
ica. It is four to six inches high, hav- 
ing more or less a trailing habit of 
growth, a real gem for the rock garden 
or rock wall. Star-shaped, light blue 
flowers with a white eye literally cover 
the entire plant in June, while a few 
scattered flowers appear all summer. 
We have had best success with this 
plant in a rich, sandy loam in full sun. 

There is a decided variation in the 
shade of the blue flowers on plants 
grown from seeds, one of the common 
methods of propagation. They also 
come readily from cuttings taken early 
in the spring and placed in sand. 





HELLEBORUS NIGER. 


Helleborus, one of our exceptionally 
fine genera which have been grown for 
several decades, has been sadly neg- 
lected in recent years by most peren- 
nial growers. True enough, it is a bit 
more difficult to grow from seeds than 
the ordinary perennials, but we have 
had satisfactory results by scarifying 
fresh seeds and then stratifying them 
over winter. However, it takes about 
three years to produce a well devel- 
oped plant by this method. 

After one has a good stock worked 
up, it is a comparatively easy matter 
to increase one’s supply by crown divi- 
sion, similar to the method of propa- 
gating peonies. Theoretically, the 
plants should be moved and propa- 
gated in the summer when they are 
dormant, but we have handled them 
successfully both in the fall and early 
spring. When dividing the crown, cut 
back the fleshy roots about one-third, 
with a sharp knife, but be careful that 
the roots are not exposed long at any 
time. Helleborus thrives best in a rich, 


eBLOOMSe 


King Alfred Narcissi 
and Gladioli wholesale 





Distributors of Northwest's finest 
field-grown Bulbs; lining-out stock 
of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Camel- 
lias, Daphne; famous Klager 
lilacs; rare domestic and imported 
Alpines; Natives; nationally known 
Oregon Giant Pansy seeds from 
originator. 


Roberts & Mathews Co. 
Milwaukie, Oregon 


Wholesalers and Retailers 
of finest Northwest Stock 











GREENHOUSES BOUGHT AND 


WRECKED 


Used Pipes, Boilers, Hotbed Sash, 
Glass, Bought ‘and Sold. 


L. SUESSERMAN 
Newark, N. J. 





293 Frelinghuysen Ave. 








clay loam, well drained, in partial shade. 

There are a great number of species 
and hybrids of helleborus on the mar- 
ket, ranging from purple and maroon, 
through crimson and pink, to the clear 
white form of Helleborus niger, Christ- 
mas rose, which seems to be the best 
seller in Ohio. The flowers, two to 
three inches across, with long stamens, 
appear on 10 to 12-inch stems among 
the finely cut evergreen foliage, when- 
ever there is a short period of mild 
weather during the winter. 

This variety is often potted and 
forced by florists for Christmas, at 
which time it brings a good price. 





USE OF LIGHTS ON SEEDLINGS. 


After several years’ experience with 
growing hundreds of thousands of an- 
nual seedlings each spring, we find it 
almost an impossibility to get through 
a season without some damping off in 
spite of every possible precaution. 

For awhile we used formaldehyde 
dust with fair success. Then last year, 
after installing a simple electric soil 
sterilizer, our results were greatly im- 
proved over the preceding years. Nat- 
urally, all fungi and injurious bacteria, 
as well as weed seeds, are killed when 
the soil temperature is raised to 185 
degrees Fahrenheit and held there for 
a few hours. But there is always a 
possibility of recontamination after the 
seedlings are up. 

From our experience and observation, 
damping off may result from the fol- 
lowing factors, even though sterilized 
soil is used and the seedlings are al- 
ready up: 

1. Excess moisture, especially at 
night, which may be caused by poor 
drainage due to heavy soil, overwater- 
ing or watering late in the afternoon. 
We never water our seedling flats after 
a time when we are not certain that 
the plants will dry off perfectly before 
sundown, even though they may ap- 
pear to be dry. Besides, the humidity 
of the house should not be kept high 
when many seedling flats are present. 

2. Sudden changes in temperature 
should be avoided because the young 
seedlings may be weakened consider- 
ably. 

3. Drafts should be avoided by all 
means. When ventilating the house— 
and fresh air is essential—always ob- 
serve the direction of the wind before 
opening the ventilators or door. 

4. Light, the essential factor in the 
development of chlorophyll, is especially 
important for most seedlings for several 
days after they are up. 

During a season like this, when we 
have little direct sunlight, several varie- 
ties of seedlings turn white, stems elon- 
gate, or, if they have had a fair start 
beforehand, appear to stand still and 
become weak, thus making them more 
subject to damping off. Since the use 
of additional light has given such good 
results in forcing many of the florists’ 
crops, we decided to try the same 
method on seedlings. Sixty to 100-watt 
bulbs with reflectors, suspended two and 
one-half to three feet above the seed- 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


lings, four to five feet apart, have given 
striking results. 

Practically all varieties of plants 
seemed to be aided by additional light 
on cloudy days, but the following have 
responded exceptionally well thus far: 
Zinnia, aster, marigold, dimorphotheca, 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











NURSERY STOCK 


Ilex Crenata and Microphylla, annually 
sheared, bushy, thick, 1% to 3-ft. sizes. 

Pyracantha Lalandii, Evonymus Patens, 
Red Barberry, Maples, Pin Oaks and general 
line of quality stock. Priced to sell. 

Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. C. 

Rhododendron Maximum, clumps, 2 to 4 ft. 
$6.00 per 10; Catawbiense, 2 to 4 ft., $7.50 per 
10. Kalmias, Cedars, Hemlocks, Azaleas, 
Dogwood and other plants. Send for list. 

River Evergreen Co., Butler, Tenn. 

California Privet, Lombardy Poplars, Ori- 
ental Planes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Per- 
ennials, etc., at special prices. 

Westminster Nursery, Westminster. Md. 

500,000 Shrubs, Trees, Everg: 
grafts, seedlings. Strawberry plants. 
seeds. Wholesale. 

Schroeder Nursery Co., Granite City, Il. 

20,000 Coral Berry (Red Snowberry), 2 to 3 
ft., good clumps, $5.00 per 100. 

Sunny Slope Nursery, Hannibal, Mo. 














reens; cuttings, 
Tree 














5° Arbor-vit#, 15 to 20 ins., $3.00 
per 100. 
Luther P. Creasy Nurseries, Catawissa, Pa. 
PERENNIALS 
Hardy Lilies 


Bay 4 for prompt shipment 
t dozen rate; 25 at 100 rate. 
LILIUM HENRY Bright rane Don 


100 
First size, 9 in. and up cir.. oc 75 $20.00 
Second size, 8 in. to 9 in. cir.. 2.00 15.00 


Third size, 7 in. to 8 in. cir...... 1.50 10.00 
LILIUM PHILIPPINENSE FORMOSANUM 
(The New Wonder Lily) Hardy. 


2 yr. No. 1, 4 in. to 6 in. cir..... 2.00 15.00 
2 yr. No. 2, 3 in. to 4 in. cir..... 1.50 10.00 
1 yr. No 1, 2 in. to 3 in. cir.. 1.00 6.00 
1 yr. No. 2 1% in. to 2 in. cir. -50 3.00 
LILIUM REGALE (Regal Lily). 
DOR. Ge GD Goce cccoccccescss 2.20 15.00 
S Oe. OD OD OR. Go c cccccccccesccs 1.75 12.00 
FT Om. Ge 8 ERs Glee ccc ccccccceccs 1.25 9.00 
© Oe OP F OR. Giicccecceccccecss 1.00 7.00 
: > to 6 —" > beegeceeccocceccs -76 5.00 
OD BOM. Gc ccccoccccncess 50 3.00 
LILIUM sPHciostis ‘ALBUM. White. 
SB Om, OOD Misc cc ccccccscecsscess 1.75 12.00 
LILIUM SPECIOSUM RUBRUM. Pink and 
ge spotted red. 
9 Om, GOD Tic cccccccccsecescces 1.75 12.00 
LILIUM SUPERBUM. (American Turkscap 
Lily). 
Ge OS Kcncdcobascenscacese 1.80 12.00 


Terms: F.o.b. Benton Harbor, Mich. Five per 
cent discount for cash with order. Order today. 
A. M. Grootendorst, 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 


NURSERY ACCESSORIES 


Beaver Brand 
Domestic Granulated Peat Moss. 
Quality at a reasonable price. 
I 25-lb. bags. 








© Oe Bs 66600 vdbe Fewecnwneseseas 80c each 
© OP Ose ccorcccecestscescesese Tic each 
10 or more ee ebeeeensdeeen aees 62%c each 


F.o.b. Damascus, Ohio 

Also packed in 50-Ib., 8-Ib. and 1-lb. bags. 
Write for circulars and prices. 

Beaver Peat Products Co., 
Damascus, O. a. 

Grafting Wax, Sprayer Tanks, Hose, Fit- 
tings, Insecticides, Tree Bands, Baskets, Lad- 
ders, Caps, Liners. We manufacture more 
different supplies than any other concern 
catering to fruit growers. 

ohn Bacon, Inc., Gasport, N. Y 
Porous Hose Irrigating. 

Write about Porous Hose Irrigating. Our 
Porous Hose System—Reduces Growing 
Risks—Fights Disease—Drought Protection— 
Crop Insurance. 

B. & B. Irrigating System, Port Clinton, Ohio. 

Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 

Select Grade of fine texture Swedish Peat, 
rightly decomposed. 22 bu. bales. 5 bales, 
$1.85, 10 bales, $1. “i per bale f.o.b. New York. 
Sample on request 
Eric Jarndahl, 4007 7th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Codling Moth Control, Double Action a 
Scraper gets all worms. Saves Labor. Price 
$1.0 

















.00. 
Warren Coffman, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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salpiglossis, Centaurea Cyanus, calen 
dula, snapdragon and azalea. 

From a heavy wire stretched between 
the crossbars of the greenhouse we sus- 
pended the reflectors on wire hooks, thus 
enabling one to slide the lights along at 
intervals of four to five hours, the time 
we generally had the lights on each 
group during cloudy days. By the use 
of extension cords, several lights can 
be run from the same outlet. This pro- 
cedure has given us marked results both 
in developing healthy, stocky seedlings 
and in almost entirely eliminating 
damping off. So far, we have not seen 
the need of running lights on trans- 
plants. 

More scientific data and information 
on the use of lights on seedlings will 


undoubtedly be available within the 
next vear or two from our state uni- 
versities. 

OBITUARY. 


William A. Drummond. 


William A, Drummond, proprietor of 
the Rosamond Nurseries and the Alton 
Gazing Globe Co., Rosamond, IIL, 
dropped dead on the street at Decatur, 
Ill., March 13. He was years of 
age. 

Mr. Drummond was born in Boston, 
Mass., and went west to St. Louis, Mo., 
as a young man. He represented the 
Perry Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
at St. Louis for many years, severing 
that connection to establish his own 
nurseries at Rosamond, Ill, sixteen 
years ago. He is survived by a widow 
and two sons, Paul, at Rosamond, and 
Howard, at Chicago. The business will 
be continued by the widow and Paul. 
Funeral services were held March 16. 


Walter F. Pearson. 


75 


Walter F, Pearson, of Pearsen Bros.’ 
Nursery, Lynnfield Center, Mass., died 
at Tampa, Fla., February 27, of a heart 
attack. Suffering from heart trouble 
for years, Mr. Pearson went to Florida 
at Christmas and he was reading at 
his Tampa apartment when he suffered 


the final attack, dying almost imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Pearson was in his thirty-third 
year. He was born at Lynnfield Cen- 


ter, where he was educated, later go- 
ing to a business college at Boston and 
then for two years to the Rhode Island 
State College. He was a member of 
the Lynnfield Congregational church. 

Besides his parents, Charles E. Pear- 
son, Lynnfield Center, and Mrs. Bertha 
M. Pearson, Onset, he is survived by 
three brothers, Leon and Raymond, 
both of whom are in the firm, and Har- 
old, Montreal, Quebec, and a sister liv- 
ing in Virginia. 


Edward W. Schuster. 


Edward W. Schuster, proprietor of 
Schuster’s Greenhouses and Schuster’s 
Nursery, Crookston, Minn., died Sunday 
night, March 24, at his home there from a 
heart attack. Mr. Schuster was a charter 
member of the Tri-State Florists’ Asso- 
ciation and served as its president in 1930 
and 1931. 

Mr. Schuster went into business for 
himself at Crookston during the summer 
of 1915. Prior to that time he was em- 
ployed by M. H. Weatherbee, Charles 
City, Ia., for seven years, after having 
worked for the Sherman Nursery Co. 
there for several vears. 





GARDE 


SOIL FLOW 
TOOLS 


The Newest Developments in 
Modern Time and Labor Sav- 
ing Hand Garden Tools. 


© NEW 
in design 

© DIFFERENT 
in principle 


A CHANGE 
in Age-old Habit 





DEALERS 


Here are Garden Tools that Move! 
Priced Right—They will bring a 
a flood of business, with a fair 
profit to you. If you are not sell- 
ing GARDEX Tools you are way 
behind the times. Write today 
for full information—Dept. D. 











MICHIGAN CITY 









GARDE 
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presents: 





Hy tiresome, back-breaking, ras motion. This 


ARDEX Pull Hoe, placed in free ound, is drawn 
through the soil with an easy pulling motion. 


One principle guides the design of 
GARDEX Tools—it is the principle that 
is found in all large agricultural machin- 
ery—the pulling motion. The pulling 
motion is the only sensible practice from 
the standpoint of power, effectiveness 
of soil-preparation and speed. That is 
why GARDEX Functional design 
is bringing a new era in garden 
practice. 





/Me. 





INDIANA 








LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 
THE BENJAMIN CHASE COMPANY 


DERRY, N. 


H. 














PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 











Peat iMoss 


None Better None More Bulk 
50 bales, $1.60 bale 25 bales, $1.65 bale 
10 bales, $1.75 bale 1 bale. $2.50 bale 

OR — MANURE, _ MEAL 
. $2.00 ba bag, $2.50 bag 

E. L. “SHUTE & CO. 


Airy P. Philadelphia, Pa. 


c 
10 bags 





Mt. 





PERFECTION MARKERS 


will desig- 
nate your 
stock with 
elegance, 
assurance 
and econ- 
omy. 

Made of 
galvanized 
steel, fin- 
ished green baked en- 
amel. Card fully pro- 
tected yet alway: in 
full view. 

In display ground: 
and in the field, from Transvaal, South Africa. to the 
Island of Guam, they enjoy a record of “PERFECT 
SATISFACTION” (not one complaint) to thousands 
of users. EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE, at very mod- 
erate cost. 


THE S-W SUPPLY CO., 
Girard, Kansas 











TREE SUPPLIES 


Tabor’s Tree-wound Dressings 
for Treatment of Tree Injuries 
Tree bracing rod, nuts and washers. 
Cabling and guying materials. 


For listings, write 


ROLLIN H. TABOR Mt. Vernon, Ohio 























No. 13 Paper 
Strap Label 
75c 5% 
+nexpensive — gurapie. 
(Prices F.0.8. Newpert, Ky.) (Wet. | Ib. oer M1.) 





No. 50—Paper (Wired) Label. Wot. 2 ibs. .$1.40 per M. 
Ne. 45—Celluloid Pet Label. Wot. 3 Ibs... 5.25 per M. 
Wood or Copper Labels—Al! Styles—LOW PRICES. 
Special prices on Printed Labels upon request. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES and LITERATURE. 


National Band & Tag Co.. inc.. Dept. 201, Newport. Ky 
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BURLAP SQUARES 
FOR BALLING EVERGREENS 


New Dutch Burlap, re-enforced 
natural loom self-edges—not “pat- 
ent” self-edges that pull out. Sizes: 
14-in., 16-in., 20-in., 24-in., 28-in., 
32-in., 36-in., 40-in.; in convenient 
bales of 500 squares. Prices low. 


CHINESE TONKIN CANES 


Make crooked trees straight. For 
staking Dahlias, etc. Extra heavy and 
medium weight. Bale lots in sizes 
from 3 to 10 ft. 


RAFFIA 


Four best brands of natural—also 
colored. Bale lots or less. 


GRANULATED PEAT 


Finely pulverized horticultural 
grade in largest bales, 22 bushels up. 
Carloads or less. Low prices. 


HARDY GARDEN LILIES 


Magnificum, Auratum, Tigrinum, 
(single), Candidum, Henryi, Regale, 
etc., commercial sizes. 


GLADIOLI 


Best varieties for garden planting 
Large. high-crowned bulbs. All are 
1y-in. and up, top size No. 1. Clean 


BOXWOOD 


Sempervirens and Suffruticosa. All 
sizes, bushes, pyramids, standards, 
etc. Carlots or less. 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 


95 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 
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Write for Samples and Price List 


CLEAN - NEAT 
BUNDLES 


LESS THAN 
BURLAP 


KEEPS THE 
MOISTURE IN 


DOES A 
BETTER JOB 


We will send full size working samples that will prove in 
your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
and delivering a clean, attractive package. 


SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 
copes filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 
undle. 


It’s waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 


If you are using any special size material for wrapping 
tell us the size and we will send samples. Try SAXOLIN 
now and be ready for your next shipping season. 


CHASE Bs 


Specialty Dept. Cleveland, Ohio 

















MORE 


Than 100 
Nursery 
Establishments 


are using 


FELINS 
TYING 


Machines 
i ThereIS a Reason 


FELINS 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 











“Tf It's Burlap, We Have It’ 


For QUALITY, LOW Prices and 
PROMPT Attention to Orders 


Call on 


J. SHORE & COMPANY 

Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 

DUTCH and DOMESTIC 

BURLAP SQUARES and 
ROPE 


75 Auburn Street 
CHELSEA, MASS. 











WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 
on this High Pressure 


PARAGON SPRAYER 


Test it for yourself. Compare results with what you 
have been getting from your present sprayer. Use any 
spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery 
stock, whitewash your greenhouses, barns and 
tool sheds, inside and out. Note how easily 
this Paragon delivers 300 to 400 lbs. uniform 
pressure at the nozzle with little effort at the 
pump handle. Automatic agitator prevents 
solution from settling. We guarantee it never 


7% ft. pipe 
10 ft. hose 
3 nozzles 


to clog while in use. Ten days’ trial costs you 
nothing if not satisfied. If your dealer does 
not sell the Paragon, mail the coupon today. 





THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO., 303 State Ave.. HARRISON, OHIO 
Post Office 


Send prices and de- 
tails as per advertise- 
ment in American 
Nurseryman for 


April 1. 


Name 


Street State 











